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THE NEW UNITY. 


June 25, 1806 


WAY & WILLIAMS ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING 
~NEW BOOKS: 


A MOUNTAIN WOMAN. 


PEATTIE. With cover design by Mr. 
Bruce Rogers. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25. 


The author of ‘‘A Mountain Woman’’ 
is an editorial writer on the Omaha 
World-ITerald, and is widely known in 
the Middle West as a writer of a num- 
ber of tales of Western life that are 
characterized by much finish and 
charm. 7 


THE LAMP OF GOLD. By FLORENCE 
L. Snow, president of the Kansas 
Academy of Language and Literature. 
Printed at the DeVinne Press, on 
french hand-made paper. With title- 
page and cover designs by Mr. Kd- 
mund H, Garrett. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 2 

PURCELL ODE AND OTHER POETS. 
By Ropert Bripaks. Il6mo, daintily 
bound. $1.25 net. 

Two hundred copies printed on Van 

Gelder hand-made paper for sale in Amer- 

ca. 


ECCE PUELLA. By W!LLIAM SHARP. 

Octavo, cloth $1.25. 

“To the woman of thirty.’’ 

In this book Mr. Sharp seeks to make 
his prose the ‘‘medium of expression for 
color, emotion, fancy, that has generally 
taken form in poetry’’—whether success- 
ful or not depends on the individual 
point of view. 


THE WERE-WOLF. By CLEMENCE 


HousmMAN. With title-page, cover de- 
sign and illustrations by Laurence 


Housman. Square 16mo, $1.25. 

Miss Housman has caught the spirit 
of mystery which broods in the long 
winter night over the Scandinavian 


By Evia W. 


snows. Mr. Housman’sclever designs 

Show the same grasp of Scandinavian 

feeling. 

THE WOOD OF THE BRAMBLES. 
By FRANK MATHEW. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
This new Irish novel is a story of the 

uprising in 1798, a most tragic period of 

Irish history, with all its exciting inci- 

dents of rapine and outrage and deeds 

of daring and self-sacrifice depicted in 
lurid colors. 


THE BATTLE OF DORKING. The 
German Conquest of England. Rem- 


iniscences of a volunteer, describing 
the arrival of the German Armada, 
the destruction of the British fleet, 
the decisive battle of Dorking, the 
capture of London, the downfall of 
the British Empire. Octavo, paper, 
25 cents; cloth 50 cents. : 

HAND AND SOUL. By Dante Ga- 
BRIEL RosErTrr. Reprinted from 7%e 
Germ by Mr. WitutAM Morris, at 
the Kelmscott Press, in the ‘‘Golden”’ 
Type, with a specially designed title- 
page and border, and in special bind- 
ing. l6mo. 525 paper copies printed, 
and 21 on vellum. 3800 paper copies for 
America, of which a few remain, for 
sale at $3.50. : 

[Vellum copies all sold. | 

AN ODD SITUATION. By STANLEY 
WATERLOO. With introduction by 
Sir Walter Besant. © Octavo, cloth, 
cilt top, $1.25. 

FROM CAIRO TO THE -.SOUDAN 
FRONTIER. By H. D. TRraAtun. Cloth 
$1.50. 

THE SONNET IN ENGLAND. ~— By 
JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 

THE COLOR OF LIFE. 
MEYNELL. $1.25. 


By ALICE 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of’ the price, by 


the publishers. 


WAY & WILLIAMS, Publishers, Chicago. 


The Faith That Makes Faithful. 


By W. C. GANNETT and IENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


Flexible Morocco; full gilt; presentation copies, 


with or without Marriage Certificate; in box, $2.00 


ee er ee 


Site Ctr... 


1.50 


1.00 


Special clearing sale of present edition of paper 


copies. 


In order to make way for a new 50 cent paper 


edition, orders will be filled for the copies on hand at 
20 cents each, or ten copies for $1.50. All orders 


to be sent to 


Unity Publishing Company, 


1651 Tlonadnock Building, CHICAGO. 


Study in the History of Religion. 
manu Oldenberg, Kiel, Germany. 

Curus, 
cal Jurisprudence. 


Post, of Bremen, Germany, founder of Ethnolog:- 
cal Jurisprudence. 


ANNUALLY $1.00. 


O 


| 


BY 
lan Maclaren 


(JOHN WATSON, D.D.). 


The Mind of the 


Master. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


“There is a subtle charm of expression 
in this book that wins and. holds the 
reader’s attention throughout. It should 
be heartily appreciated by thoughtful! 
seekers after spiritual truth,.’—The op. 
— server, 


The Upper Room. 


Being No. I. in the series 


“LITTLE BOOKS on RELIGION.” 
Cloth, flexible, 50 cents net. 
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x “They are eloquent sermons, all the 
4 more effective because they are stronely 
O marked by the qualities of mind and skill 
x in wrting which have gained their author 
X his conspicuous suceesses in another de- 
O partment of literature.” —Seotsman, 
4 


0O-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-0-0-0-O 


OTHER BOOKS BY TAN MACLAREN: 
‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ ‘‘In the 
~~ of Auld Lang Syne,’’ ‘‘ The 
pper Room,’’ ‘‘A Doctor of 
the Old School,’’ etc., etc. 


The above books are for sale by all booksellers. 
or will be sent,mail prepaid, on receipt of price 
by the publishers. 


’ 


Send for a samn'e copy of ‘* The Bookman,’ « 
literary magazine, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


5th Ave. and 21st St., New York. 
0-0-0-0-0-0 


O0-0-0-0-0-0 6 0-0-0-0-0-00-0000 


Che Open Court 


A weekly journal devot-d to the religion of science, 
will publish during the year among other contri- 
butions: 


(1) Krglish Secularism. A Confession of Belief. 


By George Jacob Holyoake. 


(2) The Religion of the Veda and Buddh sm. A 
By Prof Her- 


(3) Doctor Luther. By Gustav Fre tag. 

(4) ‘the P.digree of the Devil. By Dr. Paul 
(With Iliustratio: s. ) 

(5) An Introduction to the Study of Ethnologi- 
By the late Justice Albert II. 


tend for sample copies and catalogue of 
other publications. 


SINGLE COPIES, 5 CENTS. 
NEW PUBLICATION. 
Primer of Philosophy By Pau! Carus, 2d editior, 


cloth, gilt top, #1 00; paper, 25 cents, 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 


cated to all those who, like the author, 


E. P. POWELL’S 
BOOKS. 


Our Heredity from God. Consisting o! 


Lectures 
POWELL. . 
This book [now in its fourth oe non is te 

lave los 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 


on Evolution. By E. P. 


they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that 


revelation of Eternal Life and Truth which Is 


steadily unfolded to us by Science.”’ Cloth. .$1.75 


Liberty and Life. Discourses by EF. I’. 
POWELL. Paper cover, 208 pp.; post 
EGS 5 6 8s Rb SR as 3s 20C. 

Price Reduced from 50Oc. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, 


CHICAUO. 


THE NEW UNITY 


III. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 1896. 


NumBeEr 17. 


sibs unite ina larger fellowship 
and co-operation, such exist- 
ing societies and liberal elements 
as are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undogmatic 
religion; to foster and encourage 
the organization of non-sectarian 
churches and kindred societies 
on the basis of absolute mental 
liberty; to secure a closer and 
more helpful association of all 
these in the thought and work of the world under the great 
law and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- 
periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 
and the higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal ‘Religious Socteties. 


Editorial. 


“O boundless Beauty and Beneficence! 
O deathless Soul that breathest in the weeds, 
And ina starlit sky! Teen through the rents 
Of accident thou serv’st all human needs. 


Nor stoopest idly to our petty cares; 

Nor knowest great or small, since, folded in 
By Universal Love, all being shares 

The life that ever shall be or hath been.” 


a}, P, Cranch. 


—— 

We take pleasure in calling the attention of our read- 
ers to an article entitled, “An Appeal to the People,” in 
our Congress Department. We are not conversant 
with the situation in Minnesota, but our readers are 
well acquainted with the high non-partisan character 
of the contributor, and we recognize in the method the 
new hope of Republicanism. We have abundant faith 
that the American people at the core are sound on 
political questions. They can be trusted now as in ’61 
and ’65. It is a comparatively small percentage of 
professional politicians who have worked themselves 
into control that is to be dreaded, thwarted and de- 
feated. The time is not distant when the American 
people will be familiar with the words of the “initiative” 
and the “referendum,” and they will exercise the rights 


and privileges represented thereby. 
= +<e-+ 


The Hillside Home School was the last of four com- 
mencements-within seven days attended by the man- 
aging editor of THE New Unity. Here was another 
class of six, two boys and four girls. The exercises 
demonstrated, at least to those present, the advantages, 
particularly during the younger years of school, of 
country quiet and the simplicity of nature. Here the out- 
of-doors and quiet of the country, the freedom from the 
artificiality, distractions and costliness of city life are 
made to contribute to thorough work and high bearing. 
The Hillside Home School has just completed its ninth 
year, and its alumni for the first time came together 


and organized. The work of the last nine years 
prophesies still better work in store, a work that will 
justify the forethought of the dying mother, whose 
example we believe will be followed by others, who on 
her death bed received from the broken hearted father 
the promise that her little girl should receive her pre- 
paratory education at the Hillside Home School. 


e-sooe J! 


John D. Rockefeller is at last coming to Chicago, 


and is to see for the first time the great institution. 


which his money has brought forth. 
awaken, within 


It will doubtless 
him high emotions, as it should. 
But let not the public nor his own conscience be blind 
to the fact that the rendering of a portion of his wealth 
to high uses does not settle the question of the legit- 
imacy of that wealth, neither let it be forgotten that the 
six, seven or more millions which represent the Rocke- 
feller foundation of the University is not the widow’s 
mite that won the blessing. It is reported that once 
in court Mr. Rockefeller testified that he could not at 
any one time tell within eight or nine million dollars 


the extent of his wealth. The University, according 


to this, represents but the undetermined margin of his 


fortune. Measured by the standards of wealthy men 


perhaps the great Standard Oil king has done well, 
but measured by the gospel standard of the Nazarene 
there is much more for him to do. Let the multi- 
millionaire get credit for what he deserves, but let 
those who would honor him remember that the great 
work of the world is not accomplished by such. men 
and that the Lord of the Harvest has an exacting 
standard which exacts the “mites” of the poor as well 


~as the “much” of the wealthy. 


--2:- —7# 

Antioch College glowed with special interest at its 
commencement last week. The Centennial celebra- 
tion of the birthday of Horace Mann, its great founder, 
drew together a large number of the older alumni. 


Tuesday was emphatically Horace Mann’s day. Prof. 


3ell of Indianapolis gave the address in the morning. . 


President Weston in the afternoon, and in the evening 
there were a dozen or more short addresses at an 
alumni meeting, presided over by Miss Rice of Chi- 
cago. At the trustee meeting, in addition to the resi- 
dent contingency and the ever helpful Cincinnati dele- 
gation, M. J. Miller, Rebecca Rice and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones were the non-residents from a distance known to 
THE New UNnity readers. The venerable F. A. 
Palmer of New York, who was one of the earliest 
trustees, has renewed his interest by leaving in his will 
the foundation of a professorship in Christian ethics. 
He was present, was elected a member of the board of 
trustees, as was also Prof. Sykes of Cincinnati, the lat- 
ter to fill the vacancy caused by the lamented death of 
A. B. Champion, the faithful treasurer of the society. 
The duties of treasurer were committed to a trust com- 
pany in the city of Cincinnati, a company which has 
administered the financial affairs of the college since 
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Mr. Champion's death, with eminent success. A class 
of six, consisting of five young men and one young 
woman, was graduated. Their papers showed that 
the ethical earnestness and consecration of Antioch 
College still abides. The privations and poverty of 
Antioch College weed out or ward off all but those who 
are ethically in earnest and spiritually alive . 


ais ea 

The*Chicago University has four “Commencement 
Days,” in a year, i. e., it confers degrees at the end of 
each quarter and in that way divides, abates and we are 
tempted to say ameliorates the class enthusiasm and 
University patriotism which is overdone at most of 
our institutions. 
ways manages to make each of these quarterly oc- 
casions marked days in the history of the University. 
This year the exercises are to be held in a great 
Convocation tent on the campus. Dr. George Adams 
Smith of the Free Church College, Glasgow, is to de- 
liver the address on the first day of July. On the 
evening of this day a reception will be given to Mr. 


and Mrs. Rockefeller at the president’s house, noted 


On the second there will be a dedication 
of the Haskell Oriental Museum. 


elsewhere. 
Addresses are to 
be made by Prof. D. G. Lyon of Harvard University 
and Prof. A. V. W. Jackson of Columbia, and the 
dedicatory address will be given by our associate, Dr. 
Hirsch. Altogether this will be an open day, a groping 
towards the wisdom of universal religion which is to 
be found in a comparative study of religions. On the 
third of July the corner-stone of the_great biological 
building is to be laid, with appropriate addresses by 
the heads of the zoological, botanical, physiological 
and anatomical laboratories. Slowly but surely is this 
ereat institution ripening to do a great work. Under 
its shadow and in connection with its privileges and 
those of the great libraries of Chicago must come that 
open school for and religion for which 


we are waiting, without which the high causes repre- 


morals 


sented by the Liberal Congress and THE New Unity 


cannot come into full issue. Here but a little sum of 
money is needed to make great investments available. 
A little foresight and consecration may bargain for 
ereat results. We wait the leading of some prophetic 
soul in this direction. Meanwhile, we must remember 
that the only legitimate waiting for these things is done 


by those who will continue to work for them. 


reicionineoeil 

Our readers will be glad to see this week the face that 
belongs fo the jamiliar initiais “E. 2... Fk,” . Myr. 
Powell, next to the managing editor, has been the most 
voluminous contributor to the pages of this journal 
since its reorganization. How versatile, progressive 
and accomplished a writer he is, our readers have abun- 
dant opportunity of judging for themselves. In any 
capacity, whether as pastor, educator, contributor to 
the current press, conductor of a fruit farm or the writer 
of books, our friend is a stimulating success. The ac- 
quaintance and friendship of the present writer with 
Mr. Powell reaches back through a quarter of a cen- 
tury. We first knew him as the progressive pastor of 
Congregational churches, first at Adrian, Mich., and 
then at St. Louis, Mo. After that for a while he was 
pastor of the Third Unitarian Church in Chicago. Then 


THE NEW UNITY. 


Notwithstanding this, Dr. Harper al-_ 


June 25, 18096 


health failing him, he found refuge, restoration and 
congenial employment at the old homestead, near Clin- 
ton, N. Y., where he has builded for himself a model 
home and made himself an authority on horticultural 
subjects, particularly the raising of small fruit, his arti- 
cles in these directions in the horticultural department 
of Zhe Independent and elsewhere, having attracted 
wide attention. Mr. Powell’s books, “Our Heredity 
from God” and “Liberty and Life,” have been long be- 


fore [Hr New Unity public, and they still stand among 


the best interpretations of the law of evolution in its 
wide reaches from monad to man, from cell to soul. 
but the immediate gratitude and appreciation of our 
readers will go out to Mr. Powell, because of his pro- 
phetic and consistent grasp of the purposes and oppor- 
tunities of the Liberal Congress of Religion, and his 
enthusiastic and self-denying labors in the interest of 
the same. From the clear address, memorable in the 
minds of those who heard it at the opening session, to 
the present time, he has kept steadily in sight the grow- 
ing fact that to an ever increasing number of communi- 
ties the only hope of a church committed to the ethical 
needs of to-day and the religious aspirations and con- 
victions of the growing age, is along the lines indicated 
by the American Congress. He has seen clearly that 
every new missionary movement m the interest of lib- 
eral religion hereafter will be confronted by this more 
inclusive ideal and will have to choose between the de- 
nominational names that carry with them an implica- 
tion of theological controversies and of sectarian 7zss 
among non-sectarians and the free names which, in the 
spirit of the Liberal Congress, are synthetic rather than 
analytic. We are sure our readers will take a new in- 
terest in the communications of our faithful and 
diligent brother in the future from having looked into 
his genial and thoughtful face. 


pp - = - —<a 


The Free Religious Association. 


We cannot do better with our editorial space this week 
than to give room to the president’s address of the above 
Association at its recent anniversary meeting in Boston. 
Col. T. W. Higginson, the honored president of the Free 
Religious Association, is also the first vice-president of 
the Liberal Religious Congress. In speaking for one he 
speaks for the other. We believe he interprets both bodies 
fairly. For the present the Free Religious Association has 
its center at Boston and the American Congress at Chi- 
cago. ‘This is reason enough why it would be unwise at 
present to try to merge organizations, but also reason 
why the identity of cause and community of interest 
should be recognized and emphasized. We welcome Col. 
Higginson into our columns in his double capacity, rep- 
resenting two offices, but one spirit and one movement.— 
KNditor. 

The American Free Religious Association meets to- 
day for its 28th anniversary. It may be described as 
one of those fortunate organizations whose inevitable 
tendency is, in proportion as they are successful, to 
abolish the need of themselves. This it has in common 
with many similar bodies. The Anti-Slavery Societies 
drew their sustenance from the evil they combated, and 
necessarily shared its suppression. The Temperance 
Societies, the Peace Societies, the Woman - Suffrage 
Association labor assiduously toward that complete 
success which shall close their need of existence. So 
every step toward religious freedom tends to discharge 
the Free Religious Association from service; it must 


diminish in importance with the intolerance which 
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called it forth. Those take a very narrow view of it 
who regard it as a mere bolt from Unitarianism, “the 
ghost of improved Socinianism,” in the phrase used by 
Carlyle, to describe what Emerson was not. [or me, 
[ never should have raised a finger for it, had that been 
all. What is obvious in looking back over its career 
is that its main mission was destined to be in furnishing 
an Eirenikon, a Truce of God, a Holy Isle, where men 
and women of the most varying religious opinions 
might meet and be in peace. That destiny, at least, has 
been fulfilled. Both the side of thought and the side of 
social action have been presented without fear. A 
sufficient proof of this was seen very early, when a 
voung Andover student complained in the newspapers 
that he had spent an hour or two in one of our meeting's 
and had heard five different meanings attached to the 
word religion. It 1s by far the greatest compliment 
we ever received. 

Christian and Pagan, Catholic and Protestant, Jew 
and Gentile, Spiritualist and Agnostic, have stood upon 
equal terms upon our platform. ‘This may have prac- 
tically hindered our propagandism, but it is because it 
has supplied something better than propagandism. We 
have not been subject to the reproach of saluting our 
brethren only, for we have made all men our brethren; 
have not fallen into the error against which one speaker 
warned us at our very first meeting, of creating a new 
denomination, a sub-sect. Indeed, we have been rather 
an example than an organization; a model house rather 
than a building association; “a voice and not a hand.” 
Under our constitution we have absolutely no power 
to exclude the narrowest sectarian, but by merely com- 
ing on our platform he ceases to be sectarian. He is 
at least temporarily cured by venturing among us, as 
the X-rays which were at first supposed only useful for 
the purpose of penetrating dark places, turn out inci- 
dentally to destroy microbes and be the cause of heal- 
Ing. 

This association has, in truth, certain marked traits 
which still make it to differ essentially from all others, 
and so imply its permanent existence. It is to be dis- 
tinguished from all the Christian sects in that they all, 
except, possibly, the Unitarian, expressly recognize 
the principle of authority in matters of religion, while 
this association does not. It is distinguishable from 
the Unitarian body, inasmuch as that desires 
to be known especially as a Christian organiza- 
tion, and this does not. It is distinguishable 
trom the ethical societies in that they make no 
visible effort to bring themselves in contact with 
other liberal bodies, while this association  earn- 
estly desires to do so. Finally, while agreeing almost 
wholly in attitude with the Congress of Liberal Reli- 
gious Societies, this body varies from that in the minor 
point of being primarily an association not of societies, 
but of individuals. As, however, that also provides 
for the membership of individuals as such, it stands 
substantially on the same ground with this association, 
which has accordingly cogtributed to its funds during 
the past year. 

It will probably be found that in the creation of new 
local organizations, this Chicago association can work 


to better advantage than we, and that we can work best. 
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through it. It is impossible for us to announce a creed 


either of exclusive theology or exclusive science, be-. 


cause we are met at once by that clause 1n our own con- 
stitution which no one has attempted to alter, provid- 
ing that “membership in this association shall leave 
each individual responsible for his own opinions alone, 
and affect in no degree his relations to other associa- 
tions.” But it is quite possible that in a newer commu- 
nity the mere principle of liberality may bring together 
those who have not yet formed other associations, and 
this work can be best done in such new communities, 
just as factories are now established in the southern 
states, in order to get nearer to the raw material. 


sut we must always remember that while this organ- 


ization preserves, as we think, the best example of 
liberal attitude, yet the immediate work will be done 
largely by others. It was said half a century ago by 
the veteran English radical, George Jacob Holyoake, in 
Lhe Keasoner, that fifty years of silent progress are 
equivalent to revolution, and every day 1s showing us 
evidences of this truth. The peculiarity 1s that the 
change usually comes in some wholly unexpected form. 
It is more than fifty years since Robert Owen, in his 
discussion with Alexander Campbell, predicted that 
ere long the nations of the world would be seen bring- 
ine together their so-called sacred books and burning 
them in one vast fire. Instead of this, we see Max 
Muller at Oxford collecting all these same sacred books 
and translating them, while one of our own vice-prest- 
dents edits a sacred anthology, giving extracts from 
them all. The outcome seems to reverse the predic- 
tion, yet the result is equivalent. So [Emerson pre- 
dicted in his Divinity Hall address, that what hold 
public worship had upon the people was gone or going, 
and at the time his younger hearers believed him; but 
now we see that people do not desert the pews when 
live men come into the pulpits; people build finer 
churches than ever, but they put Brookses and New- 
tons and Savages and Lyman Abbotts inside of them, 
and the congregation has to come early to get seats. 


It was a Presbyterian minister, not one of our own | 


number, who planned and personally conducted the 
Congress of Religions, and a seceding Presbyterian 
congregation that was not afraid to trust Robert Inger- 
soll in its pulpit. Emerson’s prediction, unfulfilled 
literally, is fulfilled in substance; liberal and thoughtful 
people still go to church, because the churches, and 
especially the preachers, meet them half way. That 
has been accomplished which Henry Ward Beecher 
suggested, when, at a ministers’ conference, they were 
complaining of sleepy congregations. “We_ have 
learned how to manage that at Plymouth Church,” he 
said, “if the congregation goes to sleep, the sexton is in- 
structed to go into the pulpit and wake up the minister.” 
In this process of awakening the I*ree Religious Asso- 
ciation has had at least its share. | 


o<-2.- —4 


Common Sense. 
‘*The people, sir! are not always right’ 
‘“The people, Mr. Gray! are not often wrong.’ 

Robert Ingersoll has a way of ¢aying that this or that 
does not stand to “common sense”’—as if that settled 
politics and theology as well as questions of dress and 
food. Is he, after all, so far out of the way? What is 
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common sense but that common increase of social ex- 
pansion which is taking place constantly? In the past 
ages it crystallized into proverbs and customs. Now 
it works itself into laws and literature. The Bible was 
in its best parts the common sense of the ages that 
made it; in its less valuable parts it was the effort of 
classes to break over or ride down common sense. In 
our own day, common sense attends religious assem- 
blies, and it is voted into oblivion by prejudice and in- 
herited superstition. But the next year it ts up and 
at then again; and if. downed it is never dead until it 
conquers. “In the long run,” said Jefferson, “we can 
trust the people to right every wrong.” Even Wash- 


ington could not quite believe this, and Hamilton 


totally disbelieved it. “The people,” said Hamilton, 
“the people is a great beast.” The Federalists believed 
in. government; Jefferson believed in the more plastic 
sense of the people. It has grandly come about that he 
was right. A century of popular sovereignty has 
proved that whatever blunders the people may make, 
they can be trusted to rectify them. Our political situ- 
ation has gone on improving, and never in the long 
run deteriorating. A capital illustration ot this is seen 
in the tendency to right itself shown by the Congress 
and the people on the war question. A sudden spurt 
of passion, that was wholly unrational, has been fol- 
lowed by a manlier, more generous spirit toward Eng- 
land than existed before our foolish outburst. Com- 
mon sense has asserted stself, and shown its sure ability 
to direct a free people. 

When Parker: broke squarely with authority, and 
appealed to popular judgment on theological ques- 
tions, he was held to be an arrant destroyer—a mere 
vandal. Nothing, it was believed, would come of his 
method but chaos. We needed the absolute author- 
itv of the Bible and the church to keep society from 
breaking out into pandemonium. 


He quoted the 
method of Jesus—the open appeal of the masses to 
judge for themselves 


and went ahead. To-day, with 
the exception of a small remnant of religious Bourbons, 
we are all Parkerites. 
mon sense. 

In the schools | am surprised to find that Solomon is 
no longer the wisest man that ever lived. Corporal 
punishment is almost wholly abolished. “We make 
our appeal nowadays to the sense of right in the child, 
and it is not made in vain.” 


We make our appeal to com- 


‘So even the children have 


a common sense; and an accumulating appreciation of 
order and justice and rightness.” Yes, sir; and that is 
the most successful teacher ~ who has the common 
sense to appeal to the common sense of his pupils.” 
Paul has had as bad a setback as Solomon; and women 
not only no longer are compelled to keep silence in the 
churches, but are our ablest pastors and preachers. In 
tact, this is the era of new faith. We believe no longer 
in the information that the ancients accumulated, but i in 
the final result of all experience as expressed in the 
common sense of the people. 

Matthew Arnold came over here to unburden him- 
self of the painful truth that we were slaves to the 
majority. He warned us night after night not to trust 
mere numbers. No one told him that we were not 
trusting numerical figures, but that what we did trust 
was the sense of right and justice expressed by the 
majority. But very soon the people ceased going to 
listen; and Mr. Arnold went home feeling that he had 
failed to set the American people right. Of all the 
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visitors and students of American life the wisest, not 
excepting Mr. Bryce, was Harriet Martineau. She 
said of us, “Learning by experience is slow work? 
However sure it may be it is slow; and great is the faith 
and patience required by men who are in advance of 
a nation on a point which they feel that they could carry 
if they had not to wait the pleasure of the majority. 


The majofity eventually wills the best, but in the pres- 


ent imperfection of knowledge the will is long in ex- 
hibiting itself. Irom this fact arises the complaint of 
many Federalists that the Democratic party 1s apt to 
adopt their measures after railing at them. The case 
proves only that out of ignorance come knowledge, 
conviction and action; and ‘the e majority 1s ultimately in 
the right.” This, from 1836, is emphasized by all our 
history since. | here is never an hour but the majority 
is making a fool of itself; but equally there is never an 
hour but it is correcting some folly and righting its 
blunders. 
The common sense of the present is so much greater 
a deposit than that of a thousand years ago, because 
all good sense is immediately put into machines or 
books, and is made common. Every man does or can 
know pretty much all that any other man knows about 
high or great things. In theology the people need no 
public reader or ‘expounder. In politics there is a 
marvelous evenness of information. Listen to the dis- 
cussions in Congress on finance, and you come away 
impressed with the fact that you heard quite as good 
sense in the barber’s shop the last time you were there. 
The astounding Sherman Silver Bill was not a whit 
ahead of an average town meeting—and it was not 
abrogated until the town meetings demanded it. As 
to fichting England over a bone the people will have 
none of it, although we growled and barked at bit. 
And we are vastly more convinced than ever that a sin- 
ele man’s will or sentiment, whether he be king or 
president, or chief justice, must not and shall not over- 
ride the people. Faith in the majority as 1n the long 
run the surest to do right is a growing faith; and we 
must be sure to cultivate it assiduously. Our religious 
faith grows equally in the common sense of the people. 
There is no skepticism more dangerous than that which 
doubts reason. . The teaching of such authors as Mr. 
Kidd and Mr. Malloch, and, I am sorry to say, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, would carry us back to faith in the 
minority; a government, as Timothy Pickering and the 
Hssex junto called it, ‘““of the Best”—the great capital 
letter Best. And when you move on that line your Best 
gradually gets sifted down to the One; and that one 
whether Leo or Louis is a despot. There is no choice 
for us but to encourage faith in the people as our only 
salvation from the Bourbon. ‘There is and can be no 
compromise, either in Church or in State. In one of 
his most brilliant passages Wendell Phillips said, “What 
Wycliffe did for religion, Jefferson and Samuel Adams 
did for the State—they trusted it to the people. He gave 
the masses the Bible, the right to think. Jefferson. and 
Samuel Adams gave them the ballot, the right to rule. 
New England learned more of the principles of tolera- 
tion from a lyceum committee, doubting the dicta of 
editors and bishops, than she has or could have done 
from all the treatises on free printing from Milton, 
through Locke, down to Stuart Mull.” Wordsworth 
savs: | 
“A few strong instincts, and a few plain rules, 
Among the herdsmen of the Alps have wrought 
More for mankind, at this unhappy day, 
Than all the pride of intellect and thought.” 
However Ingersoll is wrong in some things, he 1s 

right 1n this, “I appeal to the common sense of the peo- 
ple.” The real pleasure of an honest citizen is that this 
common knowledge, even more common insight, com- 
mon perception, and common instinct, is sure to be 
gvreater by every year and by every century; so that we 
are never more than well entered upon the endless path 
of social evolution. AG ER 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Hospitable to All Forms of Thought: Everyone Re. 
sponstble for His Own. 


Light After Darkness. 


‘‘OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABEsS.’’ 


A baby, held on the father’s knee, 
Prattled and murmured in baby glee; 

In vain the father his grief could hide,— 
Kor the mother lay in her shroud beside. 


i 


There many brought,—for they loved her well,— 
A wealth of blossoms their love to tell; 

But she who lay in her long, last sleep 

Dreamed not that any had cause to weep! 


'Tis the old Earth’s way; to lament as dead 
The Soul from its prison freed and fied; 
And all too faintly our ears have heard 
The ‘Truth made plain in the Blessed Word. 


“Poor child! Too helpless to know thy loss!” 
Cried they in the shadow of Sorrow’s cross; 
Yet in baby’s prattle the truth was plain,— 
“Veil not thine eyes to the Endless gain!’ 


God’s great love stands by the open grave 
Waiting to take what his goodness gave; 
Blinded with sorrow, and deaf, and dumb, 
Man bows at the gates of the Light to come! 


I‘rom Light to Earth is a single day; 
rom Here to Light is a shorter way; 

The prattle of babes in the midst of grief 
Is the sweet rebuke of our Unbelief! 


EARNEST NEWTON Baaa. 


“An Appeal to the People.” 
A CONCRETE EXAMPLE. 


There is certainly passing over the land a wave of. re- 
action against corrupt government; and here and there 
we see some man who has never been in political life at 
all, who has made a good business record, who has a 
lame above reproach, and who would not be recognized 
by “the machine,” willing to serve the evident need of his 
city or state. : 

Nothing else will so help this very bad state of affairs 
that we all know of and deplore. Since we cannot over- 


turn the entire body of corrupt administration, we must - 


place our hopes upon the single individual, here and there, 
Who is putting good work in place of bad, who is ag- 
gressively good, and will bring to bear upon public af- 
fairs the ability and honesty he has used in private busi- 
hess life. It will not be enough to give such a man our 
hope and approval, merely; we must give him our help, as 
opportunity offers, reaching with spoken or written word 
those whom he personally cannot reach in the same way. 

In this spirit I wish to write of a young but prominent 
lawyer who is seeking nomination for governor of his 
state, because the present government and “regular” 
candidates in the field are entirely unworthy, and are 
professional politicians controlled by the machine. He is 
Millard F. Bowen of Minneapolis, who has been for six- 
teen years United States Commissioner in that city, 
and has thus come in contact with much that makes 
him strongly feel that “something must be done.” 


The new law of Minnesota makes it possible for the 


people to rule the primaries and state convention this 
year, without the aid of the political machines; so he is 
asking support from the people direct at the primaries 
throughout the state, and striving to “break the ring slate.” 
This is the first year such a thing could be done, the first 
year the people could manage matters for themselves, 
Without the aid of politicians, who usually rule the 
primaries by having it all “cut and dried” before hand; 
for the people’s vote at the caucuses will count as much 
as the “‘ward heelers” and paid managers. Mr. Bowen 
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is seeking the regular Republican nomination; but this is 
a case where party is the secondary matter, and the ster- 
ling qualities of the candidate the primary one. 

Of course, no aid can be expected from either news- 
papers or political machines (what a deplorable “of 
course!’) but several of the weeklies of the state have 
opened their columns to him, and he is strongly suyyported 
by the young men and the working men, backed by a 
strong public opinion that the other candidates are unfit. 
The fact that he has recently won several legal victories 
for the people against fraudulent corporations should tell 
strongly. 

No money is being used in this campaign beyond that 
necessary for printing and other methods of. information; 
and it is altogether a most interesting contest between 
simple merit with ability and strongly established political 
machines. It is with the hope that this simple statement 
will cause any readers of New Uniry who may be in- 
terested either in the affairs of Minnesota or good govern- 
ment, to investigate and consider this new departure 
with a view to helping it on, that I have written it. Some 
of you may know my name as a writer upon the beauty 
and ethies of the home, and to such I say that this is no 
wide departure on my part; for more and more we are 
learning to know that even our individual homes are 
helped or hindered by public affairs and by city, state or 
country government; and each of us must be the good 
citizen, ready to give our small or great assistance in any 
need. 

JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


Life. 


The shortest life is longest, if *lis best; 
"Tis ours to’ work—to God belongs the rest. 
Our lives are measured by the deeds we do, 
The thoughts we think, the objects we pursue. 
A fair young life poured out upon the sod, 
In the high cause of freedom and of God, 
Though all too short his course, and quickly run; 
Is full and glorious as the orbed sun; 
While he who lives to hoary-headed age 
Oft dies an infant—dies and leaves ho sign, 
Kor he has writ no deed on history’s page, 
And unfulfilled is beine’s great design. 

Nelected. 


A Word About the Care of Our Orphans. 


No problem has puzzled true” philanthropists more 
seriously than the care of dependent children. With the 
erowth of our giant cities, the number of the young left to 
their own resources and exposed to the thousand and one 
dangers which lurk in the dark places of our by-streets and 
slums has increased to stupendous proportions. For large 
centers of population are the natural magnets for the shift- 
less and improvident, the unfortunate and the vicious. 
Their varied industries seem to offer chances to the hun- 
dred, nay, ten thousand who never blame themselves for 
their lack of success but always regard their surroundings 
as the prime factor in their hard lot. For this reason, the 
city attracts the class of which Dickens’ Micawber is a 
classic and typical specimen, who are constantly “waiting 
for something to turn up.” That the criminal as well as 


the careless see opportunities in urban invironments which 


rural life does not afford, is a self-evident proposition. No 
wonder then that our metropolitan municipalities count 
among their millions a frightfully large battalion of cast- 
aways and waifs, of abandoned or wayward boys and girls 
who, like Topsy, seem never to have been born but simply 
to have “growed.” From their ranks the conflict population 
is largely recruited, as are the still more pitiable regiments 
of the lost victims of shame and passion which eke out their 
miserable existence on the pavements of our bustiing cities. 

‘No class of unfortunates appeals more strongly and none 
more deservedly to the tender sympathies of the true lovers 
of mankind than do these children. All other categories of 
distress awaken in some degree or other, now more strik- 
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ingly and anon less forcibly, the suspicion of contributory 
guilt or neglect on the part of the sufferer. Improvidence 
is at the bottom of most cases of poverty in adult appli- 
eants for relief; intemperance accounts for the greater part 
of the cases not traceable to the former provocation. Sick- 
ness or death, “hard times,’ explains the exceptions; and 
these out of the ordinary or emergency applications are 
most easily and generally most effectively dealt with. 

Children, however, cannot be charged with indolence and 
improvidence. They were not consuited about the attend- 
ing circumstances of their birth. They had no choice in the 
matter. They could not prevent their abandonment. They 
did not mould the character of their progenitors. They are 
victims of a situation in the creation of which they had 
clearly no part. To compass the salvation of these children 
thus is one of the most blessed, and, at the same time, one 
of the most easily recognized obligations incumbent on 
society. The egotist alone whose working theory of con- 
duct is the vicious thought that his is only the responsibility 
arising from his own actions, may plead for absolution 
from.a just share in this burden. But if one thing has be- 
come vital in the conscience of this day, it is the principle 
that no man lives for himself, that all our advantages ac- 
crue to us from society and therefore corresponding duties 
are imposed on us. The weak and vicious members of the 
social whole are a just care and concern for the strong and 
normal, and this for a higher reason than the comparative 
calculation of the cost of neglect resulting in increase of 
crime and danger, and of the profit in the prevention of 
such easily foreseen consequences by judicious provision for 
these street Arabs. 

Experience is as wise a teacher and as expensive a guide 
in philanthropy as it is in all things human. The mere 
impulse to do good is never sufficient to attain the end. 
The head must govern the heart, for while the latter pro- 
vides the motive power, the former furnishes the sagacity 
of the pilot. This necessity of yoking benevolent impulse 
to wise foresight and discrimination soon became apparent 
in this work of rescuing dependent children from the slums. 
Alms houses and institutions of refuge proved inadequate. 
They did not mitigate the danger .to the morality of the 
wards; on the contrary they increased it. They were 
economically considered wasteful. The largest outlay pro- 
duced invariably the proportionately least result. Institu- 
tionalism is always expensive. It saves, indeed, moral en- 
ergy, for its plan follows the line of least resistance, that 
is to say, it offers the minimum of difficulties, but it is 
financially wasteful. Housing the children behind doors 
and bars, feeding them and even instructing them under 
one huge roof, relieves all save a few from personal efforts. 
An appropriation by state or county boards, or an endow- 
ment and annual contributions measures the extent of the 
personal interest demanded from society. This plan re- 
dounds to the moral loss of its promoters by depriving them 
of the personal opportunity, the one element which lifts 
work of this scope into the sphere of humanitarianism. As 
an off-set, it burdens the community with an annual outlay 
beyond a large and unprofitable original investment, while 
the wards are exposed to loss of individuality. Moreover, 
this plan which might rightfully be styled that of herding 
gave but scant leeway for separating the different kinds of 
cases. The merely viciously inclined was thrown promis- 
cuously into the company of the criminally developed, the 
helpless into that of the shrewdly alert. 

The better thought of our day in consequence emphasizes 
the idea that only for the purpose of affording temporary 
shelter shall institutions for the young be called into exis- 
tence while all efforts must be bent to find homes in fam- 
ilies, and away from the cities, for the wards. The diffi- 
culty in this case, of course, is to find the right kind of 
homes, and to retain over the children so placed the proper 
supervision with a view of protecting them against undue 
exploitation. For this is a danger which is by no means to 
be underrated. The machinery to make then the family 
plan effective is not of simple construction. It presupposes 
a large fund of moral energy at the dispu.al of the directors, 
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the personal interest on the part of many men and women 
in the children under the care of the society. But it saves 
the individuality of the child and it recompenses the child’s 
friends by an increase of their own moral capital. 

It is strange that so many good and noble men and women 
cannot understand that their obstinancy in holding institu- 
tionalism the only feasible expedient brings them to the 
point of indorsing, for this matter certainly, the theories of 
socialists and collectivists. In principle, at least, there is 
no difference between their method and that advocated by 
the socialistic doctrinaries who plead for the abolition of 
home-ties and the rearing of all children in huge barracks. 
Practically, too, these institutions are run on the barrack 
plan; they cannot be administered on any other. Uniforms 
and military discipline prevail. The children “march” to 
their meals to the beat of the drum; they eat and sleep and 
pray and play at the given word of command. And, when 
the number of inmates exceeds one hundred, they unavoid- 
ably sink to the level of a number; they must almost al- 
ways share the fate of the convicts in the penitentiary not 
only to lose their individuality but also their name. 

There is another feature not unavoidably but in most cases 
connected with tinstitutionalism. It is the tendency to make 
the children, one is tempted to say, dime-museum show 
pieces. They are put on exhibition. They are compelled 
to “show off” before every visitor, and especially before 
every contributor. The fact that Mrs. So-and-So sent two 
gallons of ice-cream on her birthday to the asylum, or Mrs. 
So-and-So a turkey is duly heralded in every paper and 
thus a whole town is invited to the ice-cream donation 
party! | 

Now be iit said, that as a rule our Jewish institutions have 
suffered least from these drawbacks. But so would and 
for the Same reasons Jewish societies find less difficulties 
in carrying into practice the ‘‘home” plan. So far we have 
had to deal almost exclusively with orphans. Jewish waifs 
are, as yet, a rare anomaly. Most of the orphans are half- 
orphans with the mother still living. In cases of this kind 
the difficulty to find a home is solved at once. Maybe the 
mother will have to be induced to change her quarters, but 
with the assistance of loyal guardians this could be easily 
accomplished. The difficulty will arise in the other cases 
where the surviving parent is the father, or both father and 
mother are dead. Even in these eirecumstances, we think 
the obstacles not insurmountable. But let us grant they 
are! Is this an excuse for reverting in calling into existence 
new societies to the old method? 

Let then a compromise be effected by one of these two 
means: Adopt, if you must have one large institution, the 
cottage system. Locate it in the country and not along our 
dusty streets; combine with its other educational features, 
truck gardening. Let the boys get a taste for agriculture! 
Do away with all uniforms! Keep exhibitions and _ ice- 
cream donation parties at least out of the papers! 

Or, if you will not go out into the adjacent country, rent 
in the different sections of the city, a sufficient number of 
houses, put in charge of them decent married couples, and 
place in each no more children than would make up a good- 
sized family. Let the housemother and housefather look 
after these children as they would after their own, send 
them to school, let them run errands, and so forth, let the 


society pay for their board and provide their clothes, nol 


uniforms, and the guardians drop in at all times: then we 
shall have in Chicago a system combining the best of the 
old with the best of the new and at an expense much 
smaller than would entail the erection and maintenance of 
one large palace, for the reception of the orphans. 

Will such a ‘system be adopted? We doubt it! We are 
only a rabbi, and, of course, a rabbi’s ideas on such a mat- 
ter, in fact on all matters, are not worth heeding! A rabbi 
should and, iif he knows what is good for him he will, ap- 
prove of everything the good and benevolent men and 
women of his congregation propose, science and true phil- 
anthropy to the contrary notwithstanding. Yet—diri el 


animam salvravi. 


In this connection let us add, if only for the purpose of 
showing that though only a rabbi, our suspicions of institu- 
tionalism are widely shared, the following extract from a 
Spanish novel, which we lately read. It is by B. Perez 
Galdos, and its title is “Marianela:” 

“Asylums are good but they do not, no, they do not suf- 
fice to meet and solve the great problem which the condi- 
tion of the orphans presents. The poor orphan, lacking 
every personal love and cared for merely by the conporate 
institutions, but rarely fills the vacuum left in his soul by 
the absence of family life—oh, a blank where there should 
be nobility and dignity, yea, self-esteem. This problem 
will never be totally and absolutely solved—but ever! 
orphan should have the right to enter into a family of child- 
less people as their adopted son or daughter.” 


—Emiu G. Hrrscu. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things 
in areligious way. 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—He is already half false who speculates on truth and 

does not do it. 

MON.—Truth is a thing of habit rather than of will. 

TUES.—It is a perilous thing to separate feeling from 
acting. 

WED.—You cannot find out a man’s opinions unless he 
chooses to express them; but his feelings and his 
character you may. 

THURS.—To restrain, to wait, to control present feeling 

with a large foresight, is human strength. 

IrRI.—As soon as you arrive at a unity that is living, the 

form becomes more complex, and you seareh in 
vain for uniformity. 

SAT.—Man is made one with God, not by soaring intellect, 

but by lowly love. 


—K', W. Robertson. 


Lullaby. 


Be still my darling in thy rest, 
All comforted with peace and blest, 
My little bird in cosy nest,. 
Be still my darling one!— 
White blossoms fall of softest sleep, 
Dream-thoughts of love sweet lilies keep, 
They bring thee slumbers pure and deep,— 
While silent hours run on! 


Be still my darling, for ’tis night, 

The silver moon is shining bright, 

While in my heart there burns a light— 
To bless my tender one!— 

So glad am I to see thee sleep, 

So truly glad thy guard to keep, 

lor very joy I almost weep— 
While pleasant hours run on! 


Be still my darling, morning fair 
Will brighten soon the freshened air, 
And I shall rise released from care 
With thee, my precious one, 
All glad to see thee wake from sleep, 
All glad thy precious life to keep, 
To work for thee, to sow and reap— 
While happy years run on! i 
WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


A Noble Attendant. 


“The following authentic details concerning a dog, 1 have 
just heard from an Icelandic lady who, in her early girl- 
hood, spent some time in Copenhagen. The dog had al- 
ready become a renowned character, and was the theme of 
newspaper articles. His peculiar distinction was his con- 
scientious performance of a nursemaid’s functions to two 
little girls of five or six years old. They were, presumably, 
twins, as my informant tells me they were exactly alike in 
height, face and dress, moreover sweet, and very pretty. 
She has often seen him escorting them without any other 
attendant to the public park, through which she constantly 
passed in her walks to have the delight of watching him. 
It seems that the mother was a widowed lady who could 
not afford a special attendant for her children’s walks; but 
she impressed on them the duty of absolute obedience to 
their guardian, whom, of course, she had trained to the 
task. So with him they used to set forth, each holding one 
of his large silky ears. (My informant could not recall his 
exact breed, but it appears that he was enormously large; 
probably a Newfoundland.) 

“He would then lead them to the public park, and when 
he had occasion on the way to cross a street, he would 
look carefully to right and left to make sure that it was 
perfectly safe. Arrived at the park, the twins would play 
together, whilst he lay down and watched them. If any 
Stranger approached too near for his liking, he would eye 
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him sternly as long as he remained near. It is easy to 
guess what would have been the intruder’s sate had he 
given signs of an intention to molest the little ones in any 
way. If either of them should stray a little too far from 
the other, the dog would fetch her back so as for both to 
be under his eye together. Sometimes one of the pair 
would run to him with arms stretched out, throw herself 
on the grass beside him, clasp him round the neck and 
cover his honest face with kisses, which were always de- 
lightedly responded to. Finally, when the due time came. 
he would summon his little charges to accompany him 
home. If either of them delayed he would reeall her to 
her duty by pulling hold of her dress. Then he would pre- 
sent his great head to each in turn, that she might take 
hold of the accustomed ear, and thus brought them home 
as safely as they went. : 

“Surely three happier and more innocent creatures could 
not have lived in the world at that moment? I think the 
tenderness, chivalry, fidelity and prudence of that dog 
would make a fair share of virtue for any human being.” 


—Miss Louisa Shore. 


~The Put-Away Box. 


It is just a common looking box, about as large as our little 
table. Mother keeps it upstairs in the hall closet, and it is 
almost as good as a store. We pretend it is a fairy box, 
Where things are made all new and kept for us. 

This is the way we do. You see we have many play- 
things, games and books, more than we ean use all at once; 
sO We put some away to keep fresh. Then when some rainy 
day comes, or some time when mamma goes out to lunch, 
and we want something especially interesting, we always 
find it in the “Put-away Box.” 

The other day we were all tired of everything, so mother 
let us make a procession all about the house, each carrying 
some tired plaything. I*inally, she led us to the “Put-away 
Pox,” and away down at the bottom we found a box of ten- 
pins which had been resting so long we had almost forgot- 
ten them. We were very glad to see them. We put away 
the tired things, and marched back to the play-room where 
we had a fine time. 

When we had played the regular game of ten-pins for a 
long time, we played they were all twin boys, and dressed 
them up with neckties and paper caps. ‘They looked so 
funny we laughed at them until we were afraid we should 
hurt their feelings. ) 

On Washington’s Birthday we dressed them up again, 
like soldiers; one carried a little drum and another carried 
a flag, and they made a grand procession. They are getting 
a little tired again now, and may soon have to have a rest. 

You start a “Put-away Box” yourself, and see how much 
fun it is.—Hal Owen, in The Child Garden. 


A Little Girl’s Opinion. 


I believe, if there is one word that grown-up folks are 
more fond of using to us little folks than any other word 
in the big dictionary it is the word, d-o-n’-t. 

It is all the time “Don’t do this,” and “Don’t do that,” 
and “Don’t do the other,’ until I am sometimes afraid 
there will be nothing left that we can do. Why, for years 
and years, ever since I was a little tot, this word “Don’t” 
has been my torment. It’s “Bessie, don’t make a noise, 
you disturb me,” and ‘‘Bessie, don’t eat so much candy, it 
will make you sick,” and “Bessie, don’t be so idle,” and 
“Ressie, don’t talk so much,” and “Don’t soil your clothes,” 
and “Don’t everything else.” 

One day I thought ’d count how many times I was told 
not to do things. Just think! I counted twenty-three 
“Don’ts,’ and I think I missed two or three little ones 
besides. But now it is my turn; I have a chance to talk 
and I am going to tell some of the big people when to 
“Don’t!’? That is what my piece is about. I[irst I shall 
tell the papas and mammas—‘“Don’t scold the children 
because you have been to a party the night before, and so 
feel cross and tired.” Second, “Don’t fret and make 
wrinkles in your face over things that can’t be helped.” 
I think fretting spoils big folks just as much as it does us 
little folks. Third, “Don’t forget where you put your 
things and then say you s’pose the children have taken 
them.” 

Oh! I could tell you ever so many more ‘‘Don’ts,” but I 
think I’ll say only one more, and that is, “Don’t think I 
mean to be saucy, because all these ‘Don'ts’ are in my 
piece, and I had to say them.”’—Helpful Thoughts. 
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Books and Authors. 


The Mind of the Master.’ 


To have an analytical work on Jesus from the master 
hand that portrayed the Christly Dr. Maclure should need 
but the mere announcement that it is procurable. Though 
one may not share all his conclusions one must sympathize 
with, and endorse his appreciation and fnsight into the 
character of Jesus and his source of helpfulness. He tells 
us that “theological pedantry had done its work in the days 

Jesus and had reduced the sublime ethics of the Old 
r sts iment to a wearisome absurdity. Ile made his appeal 
past tradition to truth, and they disallowed this appeal 
and judged Him by tradition; and by this standard there 
can be no doubt he was a heretic.” <All this is just as 
true to-day of Jesus and his teachings, and of the living 
seekers of truth as it was then of the Old Testament and 
of Jesus. He says: “It is a necessity of the human mind 
to theorize about truth; it is a calamity to substitute 
theories for truth.” 

“When Jesus makes love the basis of social life he 
does not need to condescend to details. He has estab- 
lished unity. * * * With Jesus, God and Father were 
identical. Fatherhood was not a side of Deity; it was the 
center. God might be a king and judge; He was first of 
all. and last of all, and through all, Father. Certain ideas of 
Jesus disappeared, and seem to have died; they were not 
dead, they were only sown.’ 

“Had Jesus depended on a scheme rather than an in- 
fluence, He had failed. Imagine if He had anticipated the 
fruits of Christianity, and asked the world to accept the 
emancipation of the slave and the equality of woman, and 
civil rights and religious liberty, Christianity would have 
been crushed at its birth.. It would have spelled anarchy, 
and in that day would have been anarchy. With the slow, 
sure education of centuries, these changes have come to 
be synonymous with righteousness. Christianity may be 
to-day pregnant with changes for which we are not pre- 
pared. They will come to birth bye-and-bye and find people 
prepared for them. What to our fathers would have 
seemed a revolution will seem to our children a regenera- 
tion.” 

These extracts give a hint of the richness and sugges- 
tiveness of the book. It is a book that ought to make us 
patient to work on long lines, and for the unseen, unfath- 
omable future—to work steadily, faithfully, buoyed up by 
the certainty that all that is good and true will eventually 
succeed, while the wrong must as certainly perish. It is 
hard for the sympathetically active soul, fired with a 
spirit of reform, to be patient with the slow process of 
evolution instead of the more energetic but destructive 
method of revolution. It is easy enough to “learn to labor” 
but to “wait.” “Jesus laid Himself alongside sinful 
people, and out of them He slowly built up the new king- 
dom.” 


8. C. LL. d. 


On the Art of Living Together.” 


It ought to be considered a good omen when social life 
is treated seriously and learnedly as an art. It indicates 
that a long neglected study of vital importance is forcing 
itself upon public attention. Any attempt to define condi- 
tions of life in the home and community, and to furnish 
rules for the guidance of those already subject to these 
conditions of life or those about to become subject to them 
will be welcome. 

A little volume, very neat in appearance, with the above 
title, finds its way to our desk. It is from the pen of 
Robert EF. Horton, A. M. D. D., one of England’s newer 
authors. The four brief chapters embrace the four-fold 
divisions of the subject. Living together in the family is 
first. The unhappy life of the family is attributed to the 
parents who fail to show genuine respect and kindness 
to their children. The rudeness of children to their fel- 
lows is but the harvest of the parents seed sowing of 
bantering words and coarse epithets. 

In the second chapter we have a picture of enforced 
living togethe *as where brother and sister, after the par- 


es 
-_—— 


1 The Mind of the Master, by John Watson, D. D. (lan Maclaren). 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. #1.50. 


2 On the Art of Living Together, by ‘Robert F, Horton, A. M., D. D.: 
cloth, 50 cents. Dodd, Mead & Company, 
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ents pass away, continue in the old home and live out their 
years in patient sacrifice to each other. Noble instances 
are cited in the example of the poet Wordsworth, and that 
of Charles and Mary Lamb. 

The third chapter, that on living together as man and 
wife, is a real disappointment. It is as if the artist had 
failed to catch the keynote, and all through this part of 
his book he is discordant with his subject. Every man must 
fail who treats matrimony as having any other basis than 
love. Duty enters into every happy life where man and 
woman are joined in wedlock, but it cannot now be as it 
never has been, the first principle from which the happi- 
ness springs. 

It is a serious arraignment of English marriages when 
the author says they are scarcely Christian, and the charge 
that Americans live as man and wife with great mutual 
respect maintained by the possibility of easy divorcee is 
at variance with the facts. Let the author treat this part 
from the natural and divine standpoint of love first, and 
duty second, and the difficulties will disappear, and _ in- 
stead of two such instances as were used to illustrate his 
second chapter so effectively, he may find scores of happy 
men and women who have obeyed the divine impulses, 
and lived out the obligations of duty, and made married 
life what it was intended to be, the highest and best state 
of man’s existence. Tne closing chapter is marked by a 
return to the author’s pleasant treatment of his subjeet, 
and what is said about living together according to choice 
is well said. It is a chapter on the sweetness of self 
denial for the good of others with whom we may be as- 
sociated according to choice. Some beautiful examples are 
given, and glimpses of pleasant homes made happy by the 
practice of self-denial. I’, 


Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents. (Published by the 
Burrows Brothers Co., Cleveland, Ohio.) 


American history has been discovered to be not only a 
wonderfully rich affair .in its roots, running back to old 
Anglo-Saxon, and older Aryan laws and institutions three 
thousand years ago, but it is a marvelous mine since it 
began to have a distinctive life of its own. The demand 
for historical books grows, and the new class of historical 
writers is a rifle range ahead of the old sort. They give us 
at least a philosophy if not a science of history. Last of 
all come these marvelous collections of documents, that 
will, I think, by and by make book-worms of all of us. 
If you have never rooted about among old records I advise 
you beware, never to begiu. Dust, in that connection, gets to 
be clear sunshine. This, I-say, provoked to it by the an- 
nouncement of sixty volumes of “The Jesuit Travels and 
Iexplorations in America,’ from 1610 to 1791. An exact 
verbatim copy of the old and unpriceable manuscripts in 
Irench, Latin and Italian—not to be any other way got at 
by you and me. The whole is to be edited by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, Secretary of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin—about the only man in America fit for the work. 
Then the publishing is to be done’ by that uniqhe and 
westhetic firm, the Burrows Brothers of Cleveland, Ohio. 
The promise is grand. The fulfillment is sure to be as 
good. Only 750 copies will be published; and these for 
subscribers. The Jesuits made history faster and more 
romantic than. any others who entered the American 
wilderness. ms ey es 


the Interpretation of Literature, (by W. H. Crawshaw. 
Published by Macmillan & Co., New York and London. ) 


A little hand-book for aid in the study of literature—and 
a very good book it is. The prefatory note tells the story: 
“Literature is an art. Truly literary study, therefore, 
should begin at the art center, and should first seek to ap- 
preciate in a literary way that which is essential. The fullest 
study of literature means more than this; it means es- 
pecially the study of humanity through the most efficient 
medium of human expression.’ These are two vital truths. 
Before studying style study the idea; and in the expression 
of man find men. I would go farther and study all litera- 
ture and all language and all languages historically—that 
is an evolution of man’s expression. Instead of setting a 
boy down to study Greek or a Greek author, Latin or a 
Latin author, he should get at the Greek, the Latin, the 
German, the English and their expressions in Homer, 
Xenophon, Cicero and Shakespeare in an orderly study of 
human history as an evolution. Whether he stopped at any 
point to completely master any language but his own would 
depend on conditions. | FP oD 


Notes and Comment. 


The Open Court Publishing Co. has made a very interest- 
ing experiment in the direction of printing, “Karma, <A 
Story of Karly Buddhism,” by Prof. Carus, has been issued 
in exceedingly dainty and attractive form, illustrated and 
printed in colors on crape by T, Hasegawa, Tokyo, Japan. 
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Grape does not lend itself very readily to the typographic 
arts, but considering the limitations of Oriental printers 
the present experiment has been fairly successful—the 
illustrations in color, and the cover being especially at- 
tractive and bizzare. 


It is not easy to suit all tastes, as publishers have long 
since ascertained to their cost. Many readers who show 
the finest discrimination in the selection of intellectual 
pabulum expose a deplorable ignorance when it comes to 
the question of form in which this pabulum should be 
served. Here follows a bit of criticism on a recent book. 

“It is a handsomely printed little volume, neatly and 
tastefully bound, gilt top, and the miserable uncut edges 
and uncut leaves, which seem to have been invented 
mainly to bother busy reviewers who have half the time 
to hunt the cutter amid the confusion which belongs to a 
worker's table. There is no doubt but that some publish- 
ers who have the leaves of their books uncut will get to 
Heaven, but it will be a great merey, and not because it 
is their due.”’ | 

Hlere is the other side. 

“The book is mounted in dark blue, with massed gold at 
the top of the covers, against which the cloth is jagged, 
like mountains. This ornamentation extends across the 
back, and is quite unique in its way. A gold bird full of 
action, soars in the middle distance of the blue, while the 
name of the author appears in gold at the foot of the cover, 
and a gold line surrounds all. The printing, paper and 
designs are excellent.” Both these notes are from metro- 
politan papers. , 

Now follows a letter addressed by a gentleman in an in- 
terior town to a bookseller. “I received your package 

—, but beg to inform you that evidently a small mis- 
tuke has. been made, as I find the book put up in an ex- 
traordinary manner. ‘The top (of leaves) is in-goeld, while 
the front and bottom have evidently been overlooked by 
the binder, as they are uncut and raw, giving the whole a 
most careless and inartistic appearance.” 


The following is from another hand. “I have duly re- 
ceived a copy of your book entitled It is most artis- 
lic in appearance. There is a delicious pleasure in thumb- 
ing its deckle edges, and in wading through the uncut leaves. 
The gilding of the top edges, and the leaving of the others 
au naturel, produce an effect that is grateful to my senses. 
Besides, I like the extra margin which one finds in an 
uncut book; and the binding, what a feeling of atmosphere 
it has, the idea of distance suggested by the eagle, and the 
harmony of color and title are most felicitious. In fact 
the simplicity of the whole design seems expressive of 
what is best in American art.” 


It is seldom that a magazine offers us on The Kditor’s 
Table anything more than chatty gossip or genial criti- 
cism. But the New Lngland Magazine for June gives us 
ohne of the most remarkable papers, if not the ablest, ever 
laid before the public. It is an analysis of Ikant’s doc- 
trine of Penn. It is something remarkable that we are at 
last getting this sublime thinker as a practical human be- 
ing. Up to a very recent date the word Kant stood for 
pure metaphysics—a hyper-exalted and quite non-under- 
standable dispute of words. 

But Mr. Mead has given us a new chapter in what may 
be called applied Kant. He shows the trend of the great 
philosopher to have been toward politics. “It was Kant’s 
intention to erown his philosophical achievements by a 
system of Politics worked out in accordance with the gen- 
eral principles of his philosophy.” Is it possible that the 
twentieth century will carry us quite out of the amateur 
era of political experimentation; and beyond the .period 
When snap-shot editors and ignorant politicians create our 
hational policy? This paper of Mr. Mead has been pub- 
lished separately as a reprint. 


Mrs. Alice Meynell, whose volume of sublimated 
essays, “The Color of Life,” just published by Way & 
Williams, is the sister of Lady Butler, the distinguished 
painter of “The Roll Call,” loaned by Queen Victoria to 
the World’s Fair. Her father’s name, T. J. Thompson, is 
Wwell-Known to readers of Iorster’s “Life of Charles Dick- 
ens.” Mrs. Meynell’s first book appeared in 1875—a 
slender volume of verse, of which Ruskin wrote most: en- 
thusiastically. D. G. Rossetti wrote of it to a friend, “A 
most genuine little book of Poems, containing sonnets of 
(rue spiritual beauty.” Readers of the Pall Mall Budget 
nay remember the delicate portrait of Mrs. Meynell, re- 
produced from a drawing by the distinguished American 
John S. Sargent, which appeared in the issue of Mareh 28, 
1895.—Extracts from a review of Mrs. Meynell’s Essays, 
Which appears in a recent number of The Saturday Review, 
Over the name of Coventry Patmore, are reprinted in this 
humber of Tum New Unrry. 


MRS. MEYNELL’S NEW ESSAYS. 


Since the publication of Sir Thomas Browne's ‘Religio 
Medici,” two hundred and fifty years ago, probably no 
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literary work of equal quality has ever met with recognition 
so sudden and complete as that which has been accorded 
to the essays of Mrs. Meynell. No journal of character 
failed to greet the appearance of her first wonderful little 
book with words of admiration which would have been 
enthusiastic had it not been felt by the critics that there 
would have been something indecorous in the expression 
of enthusiasm in the presence of the exquisite reticence 
and moderation of the work praised. It is a singular testi- 
mony to the incomparable grace, dignity and truth of Mrs. 
Meynell’s writing that the tone of all her critics seems to 
have been elevated by and made more or less like hers.. 


“The Colour of Life; and other Essays on Things Seen and 
Heard,” consists of only fourteen very short pieces. Why 
they were limited to this number I cannot see; for, out of 
a° hundred and fifty or two hundred essays which this 
lady has contributed anonymously during the past three 
or four years to the Pall Mall Gazette and other journals, 
forty or fifty seem to have as good a claim to coming out 
again in book form. They have all, more or less, the merit 
in an extraordinary degree of being disquisitions ‘ton things 
seen and heard,” in the sense which Lord Bacon used when 
he entitled his book, “Cogitata et Visa.” The things seen 
and heard are, for the most part, matters of the most ecom- 
mon and daily interest; but they are so seen and heard 
that there is no “dailiness” in their treatment, having in 
every case the double novelty which attaches to the ‘tcom- 
mon” when submitted to the splendor of perception to 
which nothing is common. | 


In her lightest Essay there is indicated some new prin- 
ciple or significance for insight into which all understand- 
ing readers must feel that they are permanently the better. 
In many, very many cases, a great and entire change in 
the popular aspect of some important matter has been 
wrought by some light touch of her good-natured and deli- 
cate satire. There is a truly Baconian depth and simplicity 
of wisdom, and finality in the expression of it, which can 
be found nowhere else, in such abundance, in modern liter- 
ature, and very seldom in old; but this weight of finest 
wisdom is borne with such grace, ease and unpretentious- 
ness that many readers will fail at first to discern its solid- 
ity. There are scores and scores of sentences which might 
have come direct from Lord Bacon’s Essays. 

There is, however, a sphere of contemplative wisdom 
into which even Lord Bacon never attempted to soar, but 
in which Mrs. Meynell moves at an altitute and with a 
freedom for the like of which, at all events in any female 
writer, we must go back to Mme. de Guyon or St. Frances 
de Chantal. Here is a specimen of one of those heights 
of thought which are to be attained only by nol thinking, 
and by ipatient and passive spiritual observation. It os 
characteristic of Mrs. Meynell that this thought should 
come in at the end of a little Essay on the abuse of the 
lower as a means of decoration of upholstery and iron- 
mongery. One is reminded, in this as in many of her [Hs- 
says, of Bishop Berkeley’s Essay on Tar Water, which is a 
bona fide account of the merits of that fluid as a common 
medicament, but which ends by soaring into infinite, but 
never breathless or indetinite, spiritual apprehensions, 


“Who has ever multiplied his delights? or who has ever 
cained the granting of the most foolish of his wishes—the 
prayer or reiteration? It is a curious slight to generous 
Fate that man should, like a child, ask for one thing many 
times. Her answer is a resembling but a new and single 
gift: until the day when she shall make the one tremendous 
difference between Sher gifts—and make it) perhaps in 
secret—by naming one of them the ultimate.” 

There is an Essay of only two pages in length, in this 
new volume, which will forever silence an infinite amount 
of futile talk about the impermanence of most of the clev- 
erest modern art, by ai simple remark which everybody must 
wonder that he had not made for himself, though nobody 
has made it before. | 

There are two jpieces of criticism in Mrs. Meynell’s new 
volume of prose which seem to me as far to surpass every- 
thing in her first volume as “Why wilt thou chide?” sur- 
passes all that appeared in her first volume of poetry. 

These two pieces are on the acting of HKleonora 
Duse and on Japanese art. I have already filled so much 
space that I must content myself with asking my readers 
to accept my opinion on these pieces for what they may 
think it is worth. Concerning the Essay on Kleonora Duse, 
I need only endorse the opinion of a very great contempo- 
rary, who has said of it that “it reaches the high-water 
mark of literary criticism in our time;’ but I must simply 
stake whatever character I may have for critical discern- 
ment on my unsupported assertion that the other Hssay, 
ealled “Symmetry and Incident,” rises far above the “high- 
water mark,” and that we must go back to Goethe, Lessing 
and Hegel if we would discover any piece of criticism so 
novel, of such far-reaching importance, so moderate, so 
simple, so conclusive—in a word, so great. 


Coventry Patmore, 
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Phe Liberal Field. 
“The Worldis my Country; To do 
ood is my Religion.” 


The Saint Louis Calamity. 


We are glad to present below evidence 
of the quick sympathy which the cyclone 
has awakened in the hearts of men and 
women everywhere. It is a happy intro- 
duction to the acknowledgments this ‘‘Ap- 
peal’? which Mr. Gannett used in circular 
form among his own people. It contains 
a suggestion which he has ventured to of- 
fer to others by sending a few copies to 
brother ministers. We print it in THe New 
UNITY, hoping that it may carry the sug- 
gestion to those beyond the reach of Mr. 
Gannett’s list. Mr. Gannett’s appeal may 
seem to be to “‘Unitarians’’ and to ‘‘Uni- 
tarian congregations,’’ but many outside of 
St. Louis realize what all inside the city 
know, that Mr. Learnec*s work knew no 
denominational boundaries, so many of our 
readers not particularly interested in the 
denominational appeal will be glad to con- 
tribute to this restoration and enlargement 
fund in the interests of this church which, 
in the hands of Mr. Hosmer, continues to 
do the world’s work. 

We print below the acknowledgment of 
all funds reported to us for this work, 
some portions of which are subscribed for 
specific purposes of restoration The work 
reported by the soliciting committee of All 
Souls Chureh is still going on. Further 
sums will be hereafter reported: 

AN APPEAL. 


One of the two Unitarian churches in St. 
Louis—‘‘the Little Church,’’ as its people 
were wont to call it, partly because-it was 
little, partly because they loved it—stood 
in the track of the recent cyclone. Now 
it lies largely in ruins. Most of its people 
lived near it, and five-sixths of them have 
suffered loss in their own homes and prop- 
erty. It is not a wealthy congregation. 
The estimate for rebuilding and refurnish- 
ing their church home is, at a low vyalu- 
ation, $5,000. The only way in which the 
people in their present condition can, with- 
out assistance, rebuild it, is by mortgage. 

This gives an opportunity. The Little 
Chureh has three claims on its. sister 
churches: (1) Its unshared disaster; it stood 
there alone in the path of the storm,—let 
us who were safe rag 4 to break the force 
of the blow. (2) It is the church which 
John Learned founded, and in which he 
ministered unto death. His name in St. 
Louis remains a synonym for sincerity, 
steadfastness, loyalty, goodness. Dr. Eliot, 


John’ Learned—in the great western city, 
the two represented nobly, each in his own 


way, our Faith and our Freedom. Among 
the Unitarian congregations of the West 
few did so much as this’ sturdy Little 


Chureh, under John Learned’s lead, to lift 
all Unitarianism to the freer and higher 
position taken by our National Conference 
at Saratoga in 1894. (3) It is the church 
of which Frederick Hosmer is now minis- 
ter,—Hosmer, so widely beloved for him- 
self and for the hymns he has written; 
hymns which are cireling out. from our 
hymn books into those of our orthodox 
neighbors and knitting the new fellowship 
for the faith of the coming century. 

Shall we not help this people to their 
new meeting house? Other friends in the 
Kast are going to do so. Shall we not 
help the people to make it, perhaps, a 
larger house than before? In this latter 
suggestion I speak entirely without consul- 
tation with them. Perhaps they would not 
wish to owe to their adversity a finer 
church than they could afford in their pros- 
perity. But suppose them willing,—if the 
cyclone has leveled the Little Chureh that a 


better might rise in its place, and in part 


as the gift of the sister churches, to widen 
the influence of Learned and Hosmer and 
their congregation, then among its monu- 
ments of disaster the storm would have at 
least one as a bringer of blessing. 

With the assent of our trustees a col- 
lection will be taken next Sunday to go, 
with our love, to these friends in St. Louis 
and be used in rebuilding their church. 
If you do not come to church on that day, 
do you not wish to join in our gift by send- 
ing your contribution through me? It is 
not the size of a gift that makes it most 
welcome. 


W. C. GANNETT. 
Rochester, 15 Sibley Place, June 17, 1896. 
Contributions to the Calamity Fund, 
Chureh of the Unity, St. Louis: 


W. C. and M. T. L. Gannett $25 00 
Miss J. M. E. Hintermeister, 


mere” BNE a cs a cc anne 2 090 
Mrs. Clara A. Thacher, Bos- | 
DO ci ek kt bet eg ee. 50 00 
Rev. Mary A. Safford, Sioux 
Tepe + ee ST TR ee peeaceieae.. eee 
First Unitarian Church, Mil- 
WO WEIN ok os 6? ee ees 40 00 
ID. A. Long, Yellow Springs, 
CWO. Koso eRe a es 5 00 


{. H. Monteith, Massillon, 
fan ae eee Raines Ses 5 00 
Liberal Christian Church, 
peer waree fee eS 7 50 
Rey. Chas. F. Dole, Jamaica 
Pane BOON iis eas SO 
J.-S: of Pennsylvania...... 50 00 
First Parish, Cambridge, 
Mass., Branch National Al- 
er en ge dae 10 00 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass......... 5000 
Second Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Brooklyn... 175 00 


Herbert Brough, Chicago.... 2 00 
Rev. Robert Collyer, New 
Ba ea a ee 4h ER 00 
George E. Adams. Chicago... 100 
Unity Chureh, Cleveland,O. 505 
A Friend in Lowell, Mass... 25 
First Unitarian Society, Far- 
Se, ENC NG Gh bo. kn 44 ua Kase 7 
Rey. Jas. T. Bixby, Yonkers, : 
° greet? @ae<tn ts ee wy ees 


Annum. 


Se 


First Unitarian Society, Ith- 


NE Se EE Oe 
Third Unitarian Church, Chi- 

CRO. 66:44:53 poetic @ebvears eee 
Albert Schieble, Chicago.... 2 00 
©. Berwick, Monterey, Cal.. 26 


1,306 16 
Through the committee of All 
Souls Church, Chicago: 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones......... 
Mr. and Mrs, A. H. Hanson... 
es aes ES ob a6 be M0 8% 88 
Oe We, | re 
murs ‘TE. BeMOROIG. coc ccicccs 
Edith TLackersteen.......... 
SURE ek Ls oe cckceeee 
wo Ge fe ree 
PAGPiOn Eh. POPES... cc ccc 
Mrs. R. Howard Kelly...... 
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i ee ee Es hw ee eee 
ee: i ee ee ag cg 
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emcee. EA BORE. os os he ess 
are 2 See. so oc ss ae 
OG ep ara 
Miss Mary Damelier........ 
meee. 0 Wee PE s oc tv oe 8c 
a SORES chia beh dé ee 8s 8 
Mrs. Alex. M. Thompson... 
Bere: Se ey eS becuse tes 
Rate Mime CEPR VOS. iis ce ee 
Mrs. M. Brinkerhoff........ 
RR ee ee | ea 
ee ey ee PS en os du 
og Meee Ga. FRR rye 
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oS 
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i ae ee ee 4 rae 50 
BRULEIUA, WOOREEEE: eis bes sevecees 00 
BAPE. Wi BH , MOVE. cc ese ceka 25 
Mare. Me. U. BCODSS . cw cccece 1 00 
Seay G3, Ben RE 66 kee oe we 1 00 
Bare. £3, Ba. POU nO? . 6c ca cue 25 
iy ee A Se eee 25 
ty SE Py ene 25 
ie oa A | er 30 
ee. eB bn ok ow ee ws 50 
Bere, Y. Bet WOPMING. cacccune 3 00 
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or $1,458 21 
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Field Notes. 


The People’s Chureb of Peoria, Ill., had 
a treat in a lecture by one of its founders, 
Mr. BE. R. Brown, on “The Lecture Plat- 
form for the Last Fifty Years.’’ Mr. 
Brown was the orator at the Bryant Me- 
morial at Cummington, Mass., two years 
ago. He spoke, in his lecture here, of many 
of the noted lecturers of the past, from per- 
sonal recollection; and he led us all to re- 
gret that we have fallen from the heights 
of the past in that line of literary per- 
formance. He drew the conclusion from a 
comparison of the past with the present, 
that we lack moral earnestness. He ex- 
pressed the hope that we were in the hol- 
low between two waves, and were soon to 
ascend another height that would call forth 
the men to usher in the much needed re- 
form. 

The People’s Church is highly favored in 
having a number of members who are well 
qualified to speak on all themes of interest, 
from minds well stored with knowledge and 
wisdom. Dr. J. T. Stewart often addresses 
the church with rare ability, and Mr. O. P. 
Barker is a charming lecturer on ethical 
reforms. 


Mrs. CLARA MELISSA POTTER SNOW 
died at her residence in St. Charles, 
Ill., June 9, after giving birth to a little 
son. Mrs Snow was the daughter of Na- 


thaniel and Ruth Potter and was born in 
La Salle county in 1860. 


Left an orphan 


at the age of twelve, she spent the rest 
of her life in Kansas and in Sandwich, 
Ill.. until December, 1893, when she mar- 
ried Dewitt B. Snow and removed to St. 
Charles. Mrs. Snow was a member of the 
Methodist Church, but after her marriage 
she attended the Unitarian Church at Ge- 
neva, Ill., in company with her husband. 
She was a woman of gentle and upright 
nature, one of the quietly faithful ones, 
devoted to the large and growing family 
whose motherly care she had assumed. 
Her death leaves a wide gap in_ the 
household to which she belonged and_ in 
the hearts of all who knew her; but also 
consecrates a life of daily love and good- 
ness into a pure and helpful memory. ‘The 
funeral services were conducted by Rev. 
Mr. Wheaton of the Methodist Church and 
Mrs. Woolley of Geneva. 
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CHICAGO. At All Souls Church last Stun- 
day, notwithstanding the threatening and 
uncertain weather, a goodly audience gave 
sympathetic attention to the plea of the 
Pastor for the dismantled Church of the 
Unity in St. Louis, and the beginning of a 
subseription was made, and a larger com- 
mittee Was appointed to make a thorough 
eanvass of the paftish at once. An- 
nouneement was also made that arrange- 
ments have been made with David Starr 
Jordan, president of the Leland Stanford 
Junior, University, to give at the close 
of the season the following course of three 
lectures on, ‘What Evolution Has to Say 
About Life.’”’ Sunday, June 21, 8 p. m.— 
“The Bubbles of Saki;’’ 
Way Out of Despair. Monday, June 
99 Degeneration.” Sunday, June 28—‘'The 
Stability of Truth.’’ Tickets will be sold in 
packages of six for one dollar, single ad- 
mission twenty-five cents. Like John 
Hiske, Prof. Shaler and others, he is pre- 
pared to show what evolution has to say 
concerning human life and its problems. 
This is a rare chanee and ought not be 
lost by our citizens. 


HUMBOLDT, IOWA.—Unity Church was 
recently filled with members and friends 
and the annual parish banquet and busi- 
ness meeting was held. The physical man 
was first refreshed with a sumptuous re- 
past and then followed a “feast of reason 
and flow of soul.’”’ Letters of greeting and 
remembrance were read from the former 
ministers of the church, Rev. Mary A. Saf- 
ford. Rey. Marion Murdock and Rey. 
Thomas P. Byrnes. Reports were listened 
to from the officers of the society and of 
its several auxiliary socletiess showing a 
flourishing condition of all the ehurch ac- 
tivities and a year of progress for the 
liberal cause in this community. Responses 
were given to appropriate toasts as follows: 
“Sunday Evening Services,’’ Dr. M. Vaupel 
Clark: “Chureh Finanees,’’ G. H. Shellen- 
berger: “In Memoriam,’’ 8S. H. Taft. Reso- 
lutions were enthusiastically adopted, ex- 
pressing appreciation and enjoyment of the 
serviees of Rev. Charles Graves with us 
the present year, a God speed to them on 
their contemplated vacation trip to Eng- 
land and bespeaking a hearty welcome to 
them on their return to renew work with 
us in September. Mr. T. G. White and 
Miss Clara R. Bicknell, two representative 
members of the young people’s element of 
the society were elected trustees of the 
church. The exercises were interspersed 
with voeal and instrumental music and the 
entire occasion one of physical, intellectual 
and spiritual enjoyment and profit. 


LIBERAL CONGRESS. The following, 
clipped from the weekly calendar of the 
Kirst Congregational Church of TOLEDO, O., 
shows how far reaching and conquering is 
the Congress idea. ‘‘That was a rare but 
encouraging spectacle of last Tuesday eve- 
ning, to see and hear Rey. Dr. Williams and 
other city pastors in the pulpit of the 
Jewish Temple, Tenth street, at the in- 
vitation of Rev. Dr. Schreiber, mingling 
their hearty words of eulogy and sympathy 
With the large Jewish congregation at the 
saron Hirsch memorial service. The world 
moves, when a Jewish rabbi will lead in 
prayer at a Mills meeting (as last Sunday 
afternoon), and when Presbyterian, Uni- 
tarian, Baptist, Methodist and Congrega- 
tional clergymen will unite cordially with 
Hebrew congregation in a solemn service of 
commemoration of the worth and catholicity 
of an Israelite, who was too noble to be 
bounded by one race, one continent or one 
century. We pledge our Hebrew brethren 
and their broad-minded Shepherd our sin- 
cerest sympathy, our warmest brotherly 
regard, and our most cordial hope for that 
large and tolerant unity of spirit that shall 


eer long make us one in the bonds of 


completest pease”! 9. % 2 3me May 


or, The _ 


number of the Federalist shows how much 
vitality and activity may be generated in 
almost any locality where even one man 
gives his undivided attention. The work 
in LA SALLE CouNTY and vicinity is not 
yet a year old and still we read in this 
monthly bulletin of the Religious Federation 
of Central Illinois that within a month 
Mr. Penney has spoken at Utica where 
there is a local committee, that his sermon 
was printed in a local paper and that the 
Baptist minister in the neighborhood is 
noticing the work in his public discourse; 
at Peru there is an independent organiza- 
tion. Mr. Penney preached here May 8, 
the attendance, as always, S00G. - ‘I. Bz 
Byrnes of MANISTEE was to preach there 
on the 17th. On the evening of the same day 
Mr. Penney spoke at LA SALLE to a fair 
audience. Mr. Byrnes and Miss’ Bartlett 
are to follow. At WkrENONA Dr. Carus lec- 
tured on the same day on ‘Witch Persecu- 
tions.’’ At the close of the lecture there 
were those who remained for an hour to 
ask questions. At LONG PoIntT Mr. Dunean 
lectured in the village chureh, on the 5th, 
and in the same place on the 19th. Another 
meeting is announced for June 2d, and a 
‘desire to hear the liberal gospel” is. re- 
ported. Further announcements indicate 
that Miss Hultin was to speak at LA SALLE 
on May 3ist; Miss Bartlett is to speak at 
PERU and LA SALLE, June 14th: Mrs. 
Woolley is to speak at\-FREEPoRT, June 
14th. * * * In the SrrREATOR department 
of this paper, Mr. Dunean is rounding out 
the fourth season’s work by calling for the 
building which they need as a tool for 
further usefulness, as a home for present 
activities. At present valuations, such a 
church home could. be obtained, he esti- 
mates, at ten thousand dollars. No man 
Within the range of THE NEw Unity fellow- 
ship better deserves or would more heroic- 
ally use such a building than Mr. Dunean 
and we doubt not but that STrReEaTOR and 
its vicinity will soon show that they are 
like minded with us in this matter. Let 
the Church of Good Will be promptly 
housed. * * * Rey, E. B. Cake of Mays- 
VILLE, Ky., has been addressing large aud- 
iences at DEcATUR, ILL., and a local paper 
says there are indications that a Peo- 
ple’s Church is among the encouraging 
prospects of the town. THE NEW UNITY ex- 
tends its congratulations and encourage- 
ments to the friends at Decatur. It is a 
prosperous town where such a work as 
has been accomplished at FREEPORT might 
be accomplished here. DANVILLE, ILL., and 
SPRINGFIELD, the capital of the state, are 
other points like situated. | 


INDIA.—A regular reader of THE NEW 
Unity sends us kindly greeting from that 
far off land and commends our paper 
for ‘‘the all important elements of human 
character emphasized, trying to co-ordinate 


love, reason, heart, head, emotion and in-- 


tellect.’’ Our correspondent is a_ Parsi. 
He says: ‘‘There are very few thinkers in 
this country who have emancipated them- 
selves from the old idols and superstition. 
A most unfortunate thing for India is that 
it has from ancient times, a conglomerate 
of a host of sects and creeds, one opposed 
to the other, morally, socially and _ politi- 
cally, hence it is almost hopeless to move 
India to the spirit of THE NEw UNItTy. Yet 
I believe there are scattered elements here 
and there which, having come in contact 
with modern thought and modern science, 
have a tendency to follow your principles. 
The Hindu, as a race, are exceedingly con- 
servative in thought. They are wedded to 
their traditions from ancient times. They 
would not look beyond their religious 
books. ‘What has ‘already been done to 
awaken them from this conservative torpor 
has been due to the civilizing influences 
coming from Europe and America. As a 
Parsi, I must honestly say that I am highly 
indebted to the English system of thought 
and education, but I think it is to be de- 


plored that the Theosophical movement in 
India interferes with the evolution and 
progress of scientific thought. Mrs. Besant 
has taken upon herself the task of reviving 
the old idols and superstition of Hinduism. 
Her rhetorical influence and emotional na- 
ture, her intense personality have com- 
bined to spread broadcast these vagaries 
and to check the growth of rational 
thought which was just awakening the In- 
dian mind from this dogmatic slumber. 
The unthinking Hindus worship her as the 
incarnation of one of their goddesses 
called Beaqanta Devi. For ae number of 
years I was drawn into the charmed circle, 
but the unveiling of the Mahatma hoax in 
1893 brought about my emancipation.” 


ASIA. This is the way Dharmapala in 
his paper sums up a century of British 
rule of the maritime provinees of CryLon: 
‘‘A hundred years ago there was no drunk- 
enhess, no meat eating. British civilization 
has brought drunkenness, Slaughtering of 
animais and the increase of crime.’’ * * * 
Mr. T. Suzuki, the Japanese Buddhist, who 
translated Dr. Carus’ ‘‘Gospel of Buddha’’ 
is coming to Chicago to study Western 
philosophy. *.* * A local paper in Japan 
thinks ‘‘that in» manners, morals, patriot- 
ism, love of order and the respect for law, 
the natives have nothing to learn from the 
Kuropeans.’’ 


ENGLAND. The University Hall work, 
inaugurated by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 
which may be characterized as a ‘thought 
settlement,’’ a mission of mind, has taken 
the name of ‘‘The Passmore Edwards Set- 
tlement,”’ this gentleman having contrib- 
uted fifty thousand dollars toward the cost 
of the new building. 


PERSONAL.—It was a delightful cele- 
bration of an interesting oceasion that oc- 
curred in Unity Church, HINSDALE, ILL., on 
the first inst., where the parish joined in 
celebrating the silver anniversary of the 
wedding of Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Elliott. 
The little church was cas beautiful as a 
bower. There was a genial company, suit- 
able music and recitations. Mr. and Mrs. 
W. W.. Fenn and Mr. and Mrs. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones of Chicago were in attendance. 
A silver basket well loaded with. silver 
quarters Was an interesting contribution to 
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BICYCLISTS SHOULD 


POND’ 
XT RAC I} 


CURES 


Wounds, Bruises, 


Sunburn, Sprains, 
Lameness, Insect Bites, 


and ALL PAIN. 


After hard WORK or 
EXERCISING rub with it 
to AVOID LAMENESS. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 


—Weak, Watery, Worthless. 


POND'S EXTRACT OINTMENT 
cures PILES. ‘*st.°20°"" 


for 50c. 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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The Best. 
-—TheRest. 
The Test. 


There are two kinds of sarsapa- 
rilla: The best—and the rest. 
The trouble is they look alike. And 
when the rest dress like the best 
who’s to tell them apart? Well, 
“the tree is known by its fruit.’ 
That’s an old test and a safe one, 
And the taller the tree the deeper 
the root. That’s another test. 
What’s the root, — the record of 
these sarsaparillas? The one with 
the deepest root is Ayer’s. The 
one with the richest fruit: that, 
too, is Ayer’s. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
has a record of half a century of 
cures; a record of many medals 
and awards — culminating in the 
medal of the Chicago World’s Fair, 
which, admitting Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla as the best — shut its doors 
against the rest. That was greater 
honor than the medal, to be the only 
Sarsaparilla admitted as an ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair. _ If you 
want to get the best sarsaparilla 
of your druggist, here’s an infalli- 
ble rule: Ask for the best and 
you'll get Ayer’s. Ask for Ayer’s 

and you ll get the best. 


the silver question. The presentation was 
made by Mr. Jones. and Mr. Elliott re- 
sponded with feeling and _ tenderness. 
* * * At WINTHROP, MAss., on the 26th 
ult., there was a similar celebration of the 
silver wedding of W. S. Key and his wife 
at the Unitarian Church. Mr. Key is an 
Englishman, who came from over 
the water ‘eight years. ago, during 
which time he has built three different 
churches, all of them now self-supporting. 
The happy couple were flanked by eight 
happy children, four boys and four girls. 
* * * The Rey. L. P. Mercer is to deliver 
a series of three discourses at the Chau- 
tauqua assembly this summer on the new 
church philosophy * * * Mrs. A. G. Jennings, of 
Toledo, occupied her husband’s pulpit for 
two Sundays recently while he was filling 
the desk at Washington, and Mrs. Jennings 
had large audiences. She is a successful 
lecturer on Emerson and Browning, and 
leads large classes in the study of the 
same. * * * Miss Bartlett, of KALAM,A- 
z00, has recently delivered the commence- 
ment address at VICKSBURG, the Memorial 
Day address at Scorrs, a lecture ‘‘Around 
the Vesuvian Bay,’’ at OTSEGO, and the 
dedication of a People’s church at GLEN- 
woop, Micn. In this last work she was 
assisted by Mr. Horner, of the Independent 
Church of BATTLE CREEK, and Mr. Buckley 
of the Independent Church at STURGIs. 
* * * Mrs. Nellie Hall Root, now of 
BURLINGTON, IOWA, well known to many of 
our New UNITY readers, is lecturing on the 
“Marble Faun.’’ The JDes Moines Leader 
says of the lecture: “It is a strong and 
beautiful plea for the power of love;’’ of 


the lecturer: ‘‘The speaker has a good, 
clear voice, modest but earnest manner, 
and impressed her hearers from the begin- 
ning as the bearer of a message.’’ We hope 
that others of THE NEW UNITY household 
will give her a hearing. : 


WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING.—Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, junior editor of the 
Woman’s Journal, and Mrs. Isabella C. 
Barrows, of the Christian Register, are on 
their way to LEIPSIC, GERMANY. They ex- 
pect to confer with the friends of ARMENIA 
in ENGLAND. * * * Miss Helen M. 
Gould, daughter of Jay Gould, has sent one 
hundred thousand dollars to the sufferers 
by the cyclone at St. Louis. It is to be ex- 
pended irrespective of race, color or sex. 
* * * Miss M. E. Garrett of MARYLAND 
has recently given the medical department 
of the John Hopkins University a princely 
endowment, the only condition is that 
women shall always be admitted to all its 
privileges. * * * Miss EMMA C. SICKELS 
has just been awarded a diploma and medal 
for heroism by the French Society of the 
Saviors. When the last serious Indian 
trouble arose in 1890, under Chief Little 
Wound, 6,000 soldiers, under Generals Miles 
and Schofield, were sent against them. 
Little Wound refused to meet agents of the 
Government, and death was threatened to 
all whites who entered the Bad _ Lands. 
Miss Sickels had been a teacher among the 
Indians, and to prevent what she knew 
would be the loss of hundreds of lives, she 
volunteered to go to Little Wound’s camp 
and attempt to bring about a meeting be- 
tween him and the Government. She was 

rarned that her mission might mean her 
death, but she insisted upon going, and 
General Miles gave her full power to act 
for the Government. Alone she entered the 
Indian country, induced two young Indians 
whom she had taught, to escort her to 
Little Wound’s camp, and persuaded him to 
meet Government agents. She returned 
and reported to General Miles, made a sec- 
ond trip alone to the Indian camp, ‘brought 
about a conference, and, as the result of her 
extraordinary work, the Indians left the 

3ad Lands and not a man was killed. The 
French Society exists for the purpose of 
honoring those who, by great personal 
bravery, save human life. How many lives 
Miss Sickels saved at the risk of her own 
cannot be estimated, but the war which she 
prevented would probably have resulted in 
the extermination of the Indians and the 
death of hundreds of soldiers.—7he Wom- 
an’s Journal, 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETIES IN 
LONDON.—Dr. Coit’s lectures at West- 
minster Town Hall are well attended. 
His topics have been ‘The Un- 
knowable and Righteousness as_ Rival 
Gods’ and “What Think Ye of 
Christ?’’ He looked forward to the time 
when a universal religion would be created, 
which would form a spiritual union of men 
and women no longer limited to those who 
worshiped Christ. Dr. Coit will continue 
his lectures in the fall and the South London 
Ethical Society is planning a forward and 
aggressive movement. A Federation has 
been accomplished of the North, South. 
Kast and West London Ethical societies, 
under the name of the “Ethical Union,’’ 


and it is contemplated to hold a congress 
in July. 


CROOKER-KOLLOCK. 
MARRIED.—On Thursday, June 18, 1896, 
in Freeport, Ill., at the residence of the 
bride’s sister, Dr. Jennie Hilton, by Rev. 
John Hilton, Rey. Florence E. Kollock of 
Boston, Mass., and Rey. Joseph H. Crooker 
of Helena, Mont. No ecards. 


IF YOU ARE TIRED 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, Columbus, O., says: ‘“‘It is 
excellent as a tonic and invigorator.” 


REX BRAND 
Extract of BEEF 


Sample, 4 cents. Book free, 
OUDAHY - - SO.OMAHA 


WE All you have guessed about life 


insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 


POST ‘‘How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN Mutua. Lire, Q21--3--5 


AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


HOW’S THIS! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured ty Halls 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props, Voledo, 0. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finun- © 
cially able to carry cut any obligations made by 
their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 


WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. Testimonials free. 


Acknowledgements. 
THE HELEN HEATH FRESH ATR FUND. 


To secure a fortnight’s country out- 
ing to over-worked women and girls 
upon whose strength depends not only 
their own but others’ support, seven 
dollars pays the expenses of one 
woman, ten dollars of one woman and 
child. 

Amounts received to June 8, 1896. 


C. J. Weiser and mother, Deco- 
Rees WRC ee oh awe o kbae ts eek 7.00 


Mrs. M. H. Hoyt, Kalamazoo, 

Bees ks we Bdenwaes koe ee 10.50 
Mr. F’. D. Patterson, Chicago... 10.50 
Jas. W. Ellsworth, Chicago..... 12.00 
Dr. Willoughby Walling, Chi- 


CA ees Shs & we eee he owe aes 10.00 
George R. Peck, Chicago...... . 25.00 
$74.50 


Ten Dollars for Ten Minutes 


Work. 


Everybody making money, everybody pleased, 
everybody buying a lot in Selkirk. Yoacan have 
one practically fres, the boom is near. The lot 
should bring $100 in 90 days if half the plans are 
carried out. New manufacturer employing 107 
hands from the start. Send me 15 names and ad- 
dresses of persons whom you know and I will allow 
you $10 on the Selkirk lot, and will send you a 
Warranty Deedimmediately. Assure me you vill 
record the lot and keep up the taxes (a small sum). 
I mean business. , This is the nearest chance you 
will ever have of “‘getting something for nothing.” 
It is like giving you a $100. We doit to advertise 


_ wonderful Selkirk and to get circulars to everybody 


you know. Excursions all summer, everybody can 
make money, norisk. Next month this property 
will: without doubt double itself. Address W. C. 
Atkinson, Fourth St., Columbus. 0. References; 
Senator Cleveland, Noble County Bank, County 
Auditor Johnson, Judge Leland, etc., etc. 


$20 to $60 a Month. 


You do no work, have no risk, annoyance or care. 
You get your money prompt every 90 days, your 
money doubles itself. We do all the work, your 
profit is safe, sure and certainin a legitimate man- 
ufacturing business (Selkirk Mfg. Co.). Your in- 
come is guaranteed by $25.000 Bond now deposited. 
Profits paid in cash every 90 days. Do you want a 
regular income for 10 years to come? The o'd 
firm conducted this business successfully eight 
years. Write R. C. Dickerson, Philo, 0. Refer- 
ences: Auditor of State of Ohio, County Sheriff, 
County Treasurer, any bank, etc., etc. 
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chtaboortsaher 


AN OLD 
MAN 


feels a chill in his blood 
even in summer. He has 
probably worked hard— 
physically or mentally—all 
his life, and he feels ener- 
vated—worn out. Heneeds 
something stimulating, yet 
absolutely pure; something 
warming and full of digest- 
ible nutriment; something 
to fortify his system, renew 
his life, prop his strength. 


Well, 
ox prevaten 
ALTLEX pen TRA PAG] 
A dozen 


will do all that. 
bottles will make 100 per 
cent difference in his ap- 
pearance and feelings. He 
will cease to be ‘‘an old 
man.’’ At Druggists. 


biavesauaive 
W706 DERLAND 


————— 

Is a name of the Northern Pacific’s 
new tourist book for 1896. The 
cover. design will prove a happy 
surprise to lovers of the artistic, 
and its illustrations will be fully up 
to the standard of its predecessors. 
One of its principal characters re- 
counts a hunt after the well known, 
yet rare, Rocky Mountain or White 
Goat, made by the author in Sep- 
tember, 1895, in the defiles of the 
Bitter Root Range. One at all in- 
clined to big game hunting will want 
to read about that hunt. An ac- 
count of a trip through Yellowstone 
Park on horseback will also prove 
interesting. Six cents in stamps 
sent to Chas. S$. Fee, General Pas- 
senger Agent, St. Paul, Minn., will 
secure the book. 
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Never was there a greater 


popular mistake & 
than the OP "that the whiter 3 
the bread, the better. Just the @ 
reverse is true. The mineral food 
elements in wheat are dark, and 
a flour containing them cannot 
be white. The 


Fine Flour ot the 
Entire Wheat 


as ground by the 
Franklin Mills 
contains the full 
complement of 
_ brain, bone, nerve 
and muscle food. 
Lay aside old ideas 
—ask your grocer 


for it to-day, and 
be tice nourished. 


If your grocer does not keep it 
send us his name with your order 
—we will see that you are supplied, 


See that the Flour ordered bears 
our label; avoid substitutes. 


Mape ONLY BY THE 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
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A most interesting discovery 
made by Mr. Andrews, 


has been 
a Cornell student 


at the American school in Athens. For 
many years archeologists have puzzled 


over the holes which run along the archi- 
trave above the pillars on the east end of 
the Parthenon. They were evidently holes 
to fasten the bronze letters of some in- 
scription, but no one has ever succeeded 
in making a close study of these holes, 
and thus restoring the inscription. Mr. 
Andrews, with true American pluck and 
daring, climbed up ladders applied to the 


front of the temple, and in wind and 
storm, under +he greatest difficulties, he 


managed to make paper squeezes of these 
holes and their exact distanees from one 
another, and so has restored a ereat part 
of the inscription. It now tells us that 
“The Council of the Areopagus, the Coun- 


cil of the Six Hundred, and the People 
of the Athenians dedicate this to Nero, 


Augustus, Claudius, Son of God, 
office of Novius as Gymnasiareh and under 
the priestess-ship of ——.’’ It was no 
doubt an act of flattery to Nero during his 
sojourn at Athens (64 A. D.), and is in the 
form commemorating some victory. Most 
probably it refers to Nero’s’ performance 
as an actor in the theater of Dionysos at 
Athens. Mr. Andrews, his teachers, 
Professors Wheeler and Richardson, and 
the whole American school are to be con- 
gratulated on a piece of work which 
evoked the applause of the foreign 
local archeologists. 


under the 
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THE FLOUR WE DO EAT VERSUS 
WE SHOULD EAT. 


Among the many evidences of the ten- 
dency of the times to food improvement, 
is consideration of the proper preparation 
of cereals. It is singular that millers have 
never been charged with adulteration of 
their brands, as has been charged against 
dealers in many other products; yet the 
fact remains that flour as made to-day, 
with few exceptions, is lacking in a large 
degree the full measure of the value con- 
tained in the entire wheat before milling. 
In this, it seems, the public alone are at 
fault, demanding a flour so white that the 
nourishing elements are all but eliminated 
in the bolting process. It is a fact that 
in the retention of a@// the life-sustaining 
principles in which wheat is so rich, .a 
dark or deep cream tinted flour results. 
Some interesting experiments have been 
made on the lower animals; a dog having 
been fed exclusively on the ordinary white 
flour bread, died in a few weeks, while 
another one thrived on a diet of bread made 
of the entire wheat; thus confirming chemi- 
cal analysis that indicate scarcely more 
than 25 per cent. of nourishing value in 
white flour, in proportion to the intrinsic 
worth of wheat as a food. 

It is indeed singular that a matter of 
so important and universal tnterest should 
have received so little attention, and that 
the classes and masses’ should continue 
blindly to require of millers a food in name 
only, lack of information contributing to 
sink the essential feature of nourishmen 
out of sight in the demand for the whitest 
flour. The natural result of this drifting 
thoughtlessly toward a mere notion is seen 
in the development of ailments among the 
people, due to indigestion and impoverished 
blood. 

Departures made in the direction of bran 
and graham breads were but steps in the 
right direction, since neither of these ful- 
fill the conditions required in wholesome- 
ness, the coarse particles irritating the deli- 
eate membranes of the intestines. The 
ideal flour should have all the nourishing 
qualities belonging to man’s natural food, 
the wheat berry—and whether the product 
is white or black should be so prepared. 

The Franklin Mills of Lockport, New 
York, are meeting the demands of those 
who rebel against fashion in food, with 
their fine flour of the entire wheat, which 


THE FLOUR 


Gchermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 


Oldest and best known in the United States. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


A Popular Edition of THE PEOPLE’S 

BLE HISTORY, ina beautiful, sub- 
stantial and cheap form, has just issued from 
the press of The Henry O. Shepard Co., 212-214 
Monroe St., Chicago. A grand, good book for 
the reader and a magnificently profitable one 
for the agent. Send for information. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, 


CALLING CARDS, 
FINE STATIONERY. 


GOOD WORK, 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


METCALF STATIONERY C0, 


136 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


T™ BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil. 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 


The Berlitz Method is based on the “Natural 


Method."’ Instruction is not ly ergen ogee but by 
conversational exercises ~e new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. my for Circular. 

LE PRANOAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammags 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free 


fills all the requirements of nourishment 
with ease. It is perfect in assimilation and 
digestion; it is a trifle more expensive but 
much cheaper in the end, affording about 
seventy-five per cent. more food value with 
assurance against the ills having indigestion 
and lack of proper nutrition as a basis, i. e., 
common white flour. 


Worth While. 


‘Tis easy enough to be. pleasant, 
When life flows along like a song; 
But the man worth while is the 
will smile 
When everything goes dead wrong; 
For the test of the heart is trouble, 
And it always comes with the years, 
And the smile that is worth the praise of 
earth 
Is the smile that comes through tears. 


one whe 


It is easy enough to be prudent 
When nothing tempts you to stray; 
When without or within no voice of sin 
Is luring your soul away; 
But it’s only a negative virtue 
Until it is tried by fire, 
And the life that is worth the 
earth 
Is the one that siiliee desire. 


By the cynic, the sad, the fallen, 
Who had no strength for the strife, 

The world’s highway is cumbered to-day; 
They make up the item of life. 

But the virtue that conquers passion, 
And the sorrow that hides in a smile— 


It is these that are worth the homage of 
earth, 


or we find them but once in a while. 
—HKHlla Wheeler Wilcox, 


honor of 


For Over Fifty Years. 

MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for ‘Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
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Prince Wolkonsky’s 


Addresses... 


(ONLY A FEW REMAIN.) 


{12 pages, neatly bound in 
white embossed paper cover... 
Price Reduced to 25c. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO, 


Is more and 
more im- 
pressing it- 


Yellowstone 
Park self upon the 
public, as the 


years go by, as being theGREAT PARK of 
the land. The strong feature of it is the 
fact that it is not a man made park. True 


.enough man has built roads and bridges and 


hotels in order that he may see the Park, 


‘but he has not yet tried his hand at con- 


structing new fangled Geysers, or re-adorn- 
ing or re-sculpturing the Grand Canyon of 
the Yellswetone. ‘These are as God left 
them. There, too, the elk, bear, deer and 
other animals are not inclosed in wire 
fences. They wander free and unfretted 
whithersoever they will. Man’s handiwork 
is but little seen and the Park is the grand- 
er for it. Send Chas. S. Fee, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Northern Pacific Railroad, 
six cents for Wonderland ’96, and read 
bout the Park. 


Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
cteltes in Chicago. 


ALL Souts Cuurcn, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. | 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23rd 
street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic Haun, 276 Fifty-seventh 
Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o'clock. 


. ¢ 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer. 
salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. T’. B. Gregory, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van _ Buren 
street. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 833 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. 'T. G. Milsted, Minister. « 


IsaArAH TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. ConGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33rd street. Isaac S. 
Moses, Minister. 


Oak ParRK Unity CuourcnH (Universal- 
ist), R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHuRcH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H. W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 11 A. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 a. M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 P. M. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P. Mo. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby av- 
enue. 

Sr. Pauu’s CnurcH (Universalist), 
Prairie avenue and 28th street. A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


Society, Grand 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 


diana avenue and 2lst street. E. G. 


Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, Stewartavenue and 65th street. 
R. A. White, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. ; 


Unity Cuurcn (Unitarian). corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


7ION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL Book ROOMS OF THE HEAD- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities. 175 
Dearborn St., Room 93. Open Daily. 


Summer Homes. 


In the Lake regions of Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa and Dakota. there 
are hundreds of chagming localities pre-eminently 
fitted for summer homes. Nearly all are located 
on or near lakes which have not been fished 
out. These resorts are easily reached by rail- 
way and range in variety from the *‘full dress for 
dinner’’ to the flannel-shirt costume for every 
meal. Among the list are the names familiar to 
many of our readers as the perfection of Northern 
summer resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin 
points of interest are within a short distance from 
Chicago or Milwaukee, and none of them are so 
far away from the ‘‘busy marts of civilization”’ 
that they cannot be reached in a few hours of 
travel, by frequent trains, over the finest road in 
the northwest—the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. A description of the principal re- 
sorts, with list of summer hotels and boarding 
houses, and rates for board, will be sent free on 
application to F. A. MILLER, Assistant General 
Pass. Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


HOME SEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS TO 
THE WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


On June 9 and 23, 1896, the North-Western 
Line (Chicago & North-Western R’y.) will sell 
Home Seekers’ excursion tickets at very low 
rates toalarge number of points in Northern 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Northwestern lowa, West- 
ern Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota and 
South Dakota, including the famous Black Hills 
district. For full information apply to ticket 
agents of connecting lines or address W. B. 
Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Il. 
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Climax Dish Washer. 


| & 
Weleadthemall. Seeour 
jist of testimonials. Best 
Machine made. More of 
them being sold. The 
verdict of the people has 
been given, they will 
have the Climax. They 
can’t get along without 
it. Agents wanted, Men 
or Women. All can be 
em Convinced by reading 
testimonials from hun- 
dreds of people, and ex- 
rience of Agents now 
n the work. You can 
get full particulars by 
writing the... 


Climax Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, =- OHIO. 
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“HE FEDERALIST, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


Published in the Interest of the 
Religious Federation . ; ‘ 


An Aggressive, Constructive Religious Journal. 
An Exponent of the Circuit Plan in Liberal Work. 


George Brayton Penney, Editor. 
Lewis J. Duncan, Associate. 


| Specimen copies will be sent for three months to 
those wishing to examine this unique publication. 
Subscription $1. Address 


The Federalist Publishing Co., Streator, III. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT ‘“‘THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVE CLEANLY,’ IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


JUST OUT. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry’.s 
book of Summer Tours showing routes and rates 
to the eastern resorts. One of the handsomest 
| sepa of this character ever issued. Sen 

ree on application to C. K. Wilber, A. G. P. A. 
Chicago. City Ticket Office, 180 Clark St. 


Special reduced rates to Buffalo and return 


via the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry., 
July 5th and 6th Extreme return limit Septem- 
ber Ist. Stop at Chautauqua on return trip if 
desired A splendid opportunity to visit Niagara 
Falls. Circular giving full information will be 
sent on application to C. K Wilber, A. G. P. A,, 
Chicago, or can be secured by calling at City 
Ticket Office, 180 Clark St. | 


The 
Salt River Valley 


of Arizona 

and the various 
health resorts in 
New Mexico. 


HCOOQOQOOMOOOOSGOMOOPOOCMOOOOOOOS 


%) are unrivalled for the cure of chronic 
@ lung and throat diseases. Pure, dry air; © 
© an equable temperature; the right alti- © 
© a constant ns 
sctiptive pamphlets, issued by Pas- 

senger Department of Santa Fe Route, 
@) contain such complete information rel- 
@) ative to these regions as invalids need. 
altitude, temperature, © 
hot springs, sanatoriums, cost 5 
@ of living, medical attendance, social ad- 
© vantages, etc., are concisely treated. 

_ Physicians are respectively asked to 

place this literature in the hands of 

patients who seek a change of climate. 

Address, 4G. T. NICHOLSON, 
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G. P.A., A., T. & S. F. Ry.@ 
© 


